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POETRY. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
TO ALETHE. 

Alethe—my sweet black-eyed Alethe, 

How many a moon has shed its glory 
On gliding stream and flowery wreath, 

Since warm and wild I knelt before ye;—~ 
How many a lip has whisper’d soft, 

The tale to which so many listen, 
When vow on vow fleets fast aloft, 


And youtg hearts beat and black eyes glisten! 


Alas, that one so fair and bright, 

Should list when folly’s basest minion, 
Bows down before her brow of light, 

And wings a shaft with Cupid’s pinion. 
I would not have thy lip profaned, 

With man’s foul breath, by passion tainted, 
I would not have thy heart defamed 

With other thoughts than pure and sainted. 


Alethe, Alethe, the glow that lives 
O’er lip and cheek and eye was given, 
An emblem that the Eternal gives, 
To picture what may be in heaven, 
Oh! that no other voice than mine, 
Had told thee what thou’st heard from many— 
Oh! that that gushing cheek of thine, 
Had not been touch’d with joy by any. 


Alas, ’tis vain I say farewell, 

For thought goes back to youthful beauty, 
When, like a lightning glance, there fell 

The flash that call’d me back to duty;— 
A flash from those o’ershadow’d eyes, 

That gleam’d in woman’s pride before me— 
That shone like stars amid the skies, 

And won the tribute, ‘I adore thee!” 


I cannot say farewell—the dream 
That time has strove in vain to banish, 
Is blent with memory’s deepest stream— 
It will not—nay, it shall not vanish. 
Again—ay, soon again we’ll meet— 
Again that wild eye’s gleam shall hover 
On one who knows thy lip is sweet, 
On one whom fate has made thy lover. 


And he who bows before thee now, 
The tame of heart, the weak in spirit— 
Whose lip hath touch’d the cheek and brow 
Whose tints are such as flowers inherit. 
Ay, he shall frown upon me oft, 
When from his side Ill steal love’s blossom, 
And with an art as fond and soft 
As woman’s, press thee to my bosom. 


Alethe, there was a time when thought 

Dwelt madly on my name and nature, 
When through thy soul a spirit wrought, 

That grafted there each living feature, 
That marks the mien of him who now 

Hath sworn to win thee yet and wear thee— 
Alethe, in heaven is writ a vow,— 

And those who love me not shall fear me. 


But thou shalt not, pure hearted one, 
Thy heart shall like a limpid rill 
Dissolve before love’s fiery sun, 
And thrill as my emotions thrill, 
God bl¢ss thee, bright and spotless girl, 
Thy fate and mine are link’d together, 
And tis in vain thy lip may curl, 
Thou art and must be mine for ever. 
New York. HAROLD. 


SELECT TALES. 


LUCY OF THE FOLD. 
FROM BLACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 


Many a tame tradition embalmed in a few pa- 
thetic verses, lives for ages, while the memory 
ofthe most affecting incidents to which genius has 
allied no general emotion, fades like the mist, and 
leaves the heart-rending grief uadeplored. Ele- 
§ies and dirges might have well been sung amidst 
the green ruins of yonder cottage, that looks now 
almost like a fallen wall—at best, the remnants of 
4 cattle shed, shaken down by the storm, Twen- 


ty years ago—how short a time in natural history 
—how long in that of private sorrows!—all 
tongues were speaking of the death, that there 
befel, and to have seen the weeping, you would 
have thought that the funeral could never have 
been forgotten. But stop now the shepherd on 
the hill, and ask him who lived of old in that 
nook, and chance is, he knows not even their 
name, much less the story of their afflictions. — 
That farm-house was inhabited by Allen Flem- 
ing, his wife, and an only child, known familiarly 
in her own small world, by the name of Lucy of 
the Fold. In almost every vale among the moun- 
tains, there is its peculiar pride—some one crea- 
ture to whom nature has been especially kind, 
and whose personal beauty, sweetness of dispo 

sition, and felt superiority of mind and manner, 
single her out, unconsciously, as an object of at- 
traction and praise, making her the May-day 
Queen of the unending year. Such a darling 
was Lucy Fleming, ere she had finished her thir- 
teenth year; and strangers who had heard tell 
of her loveliness, often dropped in, as if by acci- 
dent, to see the beauty of kydelmere. Her parents 
rejoiced in their child; nor was there any reason 
why they should dislike the expression of delight 
and wonder, with which so many regarded her. 
Shy was she as a woodland bird, but as fond of 
her nest too; and when there was nothing near 
to disturb, her life was almost a perpetual hymn. 
From joy to sadness, and from sadness to joy;— 
from silence to song, and from song to silence; 
from stillness, like that of the butterfly on the 
flower, to motion, like that of the same creature 
wavering in the sunshine over the wood top, was 
to Lucy as welcome a change, as the change of 
lights and shadows, breezes and calms, in the 
mountain country of her birth. 


One summer day, a youthful stranger appear- 
ed at the door of the house, and after an hour’s 
stay, during which Lucy was not at home, asked 
if they would let him have lodgings with them 
for afew months,—a single room for bed and 
books, and that he would take his meals with 
the family. Enthusiastic boy! to him poetry had 
been the light of life, nor did ever hero of poetry 
belong more entirely than he to the world of ima- 
gination! He had come into the free mountain 
region from the confinement of the college walls, 
and his spirit was expanded within him like a 
rainbow. No eye had he for realities—all na- 
ture was seen in the light of fancy—not a single 
object at sunrise and sunset the same. All was 
beautiful within the cirele of the green hill tops, 
whether shrouded in the soft mists, or clearly 
outlined in a cloudless sky. Home, friends, col- 
leges, cities,—all sunk away into oblivion, and 
Harry Howard felt as if wafted off on the wings 
of a spirit, and set down in a land beyond the sea, 
foreign to all he had before experienced, yet in 
its perfect and endless beauty appealing every 
hour more tenderly and strongly to a spirit awa- 
kened to new power, and revelling in new emo- 
tion. In that cottage he took up his abode. In 
a few weeks came a library of books in all lan- 
guages; and there was much wondering talk 
over all the country side about the mysterious 
young stranger who now lived at the Fold. 

Every day, and when he chose to absent him- 
self from his haunts among the hills, every hour 
was Lucy before the young poet’s eyes—and 
every hour did her beauty wax more beautiful in 
hisimagination. Who Mr. Howard was, or even 
if that were indeed his real name, no one knew; 
but none doubted that he was of gentle birth, 
and all wih whom he had ever conversed in 
his elegant amenity, could have sworn that a 
youth so bland and free, and with such a voice, 
and such eyes, would not have injured the hum- 
blest of God’s creatures, much less such a crea- 
ture as Lucy of the fold. It was indeed even 
so,— for before the long summer days were gone, 
he who had never had a sister, loved her even as4 
if she had slept on the same maternal bosom.— 
Father or mother he now had none,--indeed, 
scarcely one near relation; although he was rich 
in this world’s riches; but in them poor in com- 
parison with the noble endowments nature had 
lavished upon his mind. His guardians took lit- 
tle heed of the splendid but wayward youth, and 
knew not now whither his fancies had carried 
him, were it even to some savage land. Thus, 
the Fold became to him the one dearest roof 


under the roof of heaven. All the simple on- 


goings of that humble home, love and imagina- 
tion beautified into poetry; and all the rough or 
coarser edges of lowly life were softened away 
in the light of genius that transmitted every thing 
on which it fell; while all the silent intimations 
which nature gave there of her primal sympa- 
thies, in the hut as fine and forceful as in the 
hall, showed to his excited spirit pre-eminently 
beautiful, and chained it to the hearth around 
which was read the morning and the evening 
prayer. 

What wild schemes does not love imagine, and 
in the face of very impossibility achieve! ‘I 
will take Lucy to myself, if it should be in place 
of all the world. I will myself breathe light over 
her being, till in a new spring it shall be adorn- 
ed with living flowers that fade not away, pe- 
rennial and self renewed. In a few years, the 
bright, docile creature shall have the soul of a 
very angel-—and then before God and his holy 
altar, mine shall she become forever--here and 
hereafter—in this, paradise of earth, and if more 
celestial be, in the paradise of heaven.” 

Thus two summers and two winters wheeled 
away into the past; and in the change, imper- 
ceptible from day to day, but glorious at last, 
wrought on Lucy’s nature by communication 
with one so prodigally endowed, scarcely could 
her parents believe it was their same child, ex- 
cept that she was dutiful as before, as affection- 
ate, and as fond of all the familiar objects, dead 
or living, round and about her birth place. She 
had now grown to woman’s stature--tall, though 
she scarcely seemed so, except when among her 
playmates; and in her maturing loveliness, ful- 
filling, and far more than fulfilling, the fair pro- 
mise ofherchildhood. Never once had the young 
stranger—stranger no more—spoken to daugh- 
ter, father or mother, of his love. Indeed, for all 
that he felt towards Lucy, there must have been 
some other word than love. Tenderness, which 
was almost pity--an affection that was often sad, 
wonder at her surpassing beauty, not less at her 
unconsciousness of its power——adimiration of her 
spiritual qualities, that ever rose up to meet in- 
struction as if already formed—-and that heart- 
throbbing that stirs the blood of youth when the 
innocent eyes it loves are beaming in the twi- 
light through smiles or through tears,—these, 
and a thousand other feelings, and above all, the 
creative faculty of a poet’s soul, now constituted 
his very being when Lucy was in his presence, 
nor forsook him when he was alone among the 
mountains, 

At last it was known through the country that 
Mr, Howard—the stranger, the scholar, the poet, 
the elegant gentleman, of whom nobody knew 
much, but whom every body loved, and whose 
father must at least have been a lord, was going 
--in a year or less—to marry the daughter of 
Allan Fleming-—Lucy of the Fold. Oh grief and 
shame to the parents—if still living—of the noble 
boy! O sorrow for himself when his passion dies 
—when the dream is dissolved—and when, in 
place of the angel of light who now moves be- 
fore him, he sees only a child of earth, lowly 
born, and long rudely bred, a being only fair as 
many others are fair, sister in her simplicity to 
maidens no less pleasing than she, and partaking 
of many weaknesses, frailties, and faults now 
unknown to herself in her happiness, and to 
him in his love! Was there no one to rescue 
them from such a fate,—from a few months of 
imaginary -bliss, and from many years of real 
bale! How could such a manas Allan Fleming 
be soinfatuated as to sell his child to fickle youth, 
who would soon desert her broken hearted! Yet 
kind thoughts, wishes, hopes and beliefs pre- 
vailed, nor were there wanting stories of the 
olden time, of low born maidens married. to 
youths of high estate, and raised from hut to hall, 
becoming mothers of a lordly line of sons, that 
were counsellors to kings and princes, 


In spring, Mr. Howard went away for a few 
months—it was said to the great city of London, 
and on his return at Midsummer, Lucy was to be 
his: bride. They parted with a few peaceful 
tears, and though absent were still together.-- 
And now a letter came to the Fold, saying that 
before another Sabbath he would be at the Fold. 
A few beautiful fields in Eastdale, long mortga- 
ged beyond their fee simple by the hard working 
statesman from whom they reluctantly were pass- 
ing away, had mean while been purchased by 


Mr. Howard, and in that cottage they were to 
abide, till they had built for themselves a house 
a little farther up the side of the sylvan hill, be- 
low the shadow of Helm Crag. Lucy saw the 
Sabbath of his return and its golden sun, but it 
was in her mind’s eye only, for ere it wasto de- 
scend behind the hills, she was not to be among 
the number of living things. 

Up Forest-Ullswater the youth had come by 
the light of the setting sun; and as he crossed 
the mountains to Grassmere by the majestic pass 
of the solitary Hawse, still as every new star 
arose in heaven, with it arose as lustrous a new 
emotion from the bosom of his betrothed. The 
midnight hour had been fixed for his return to the 
Fold, and as he reached the cliffs above White- 
moss, lo! according to agreement, a light was 
burning in the low window, the very planet of 
love. It seemed to shed a bright serenity over 
all the vale, and the moon glittering waters of 
Rydelmere were as an image of life, pure, lonely, 
undisturbed, and at the pensive hour how pro- 
found! ‘Blessing and praise be to the gracious 
God! who framed my spirits so to delight in his 
beautiful and glorious creation,—blessing and 
praise be to the Holy One, for the boon of my 
Mary’s innocent and religious love.” Prayers 
crowded fast into his soul, and tears of joy fell 
from his eyes, as he stood at the threshold, alm ost 
afraid in the trembling of life-deep affection to 
meet her first embrace! 

In the silence, sobs and sighs, and one ortwo 
long deep groans! Then in another moment he 
saw through the open door of the room where 
Mary used to sleep, several figures, moving to 
and fro in the light, and one figure upon its knees 
—who else could it be but her father! unnoticed 
he became one of the pale faced company—and 
there he beheld her on the bed, mute and mo- 
tionless, her face covered with a deplorable 
beauty—-eyes closed, and her hands clasped upon 
her breast! ** Dead, dead, dead!”’ muttered in 
his ringing ears a voice from the tombs, and he 
fell down inthe midst of them with great violence 
upon the floor. 

Encircled with arms that lay round him softer 
and silkier far than flower-wreaths on the neck 
of a child who has laid him down from play, was 
he, when he awoke from that fit—lying even on 
his own maiden’s bed, and within her very bosom 
that beat yet, although about to beat no more! 
At that blest awakening moment, he might have 
thought he saw the first glimpse of light of the 
morning after his marriage day, for her face was 
turned towards his heart; with her faint breath- 
ings he felt the touch of tears. Not tears alone 
now bedimmed those eyes, for tears he could 
have kissed, but the blue lids were heavy with 
something that was not slumber—the orbs them- 
selves were scarcely visible—and her voice—it 
was gone, to be heard never again, till in the 
choir of white robed spirits, that sing at the right 
hand of God! 

Yet no one doubted that she knew him—him 
who had dropped down like a superior being, 
from another sphere, on the innocence of her 
simple childhood—had taught her to know so 
much of her own soul--to love her parents with 
a profounder and more holy love—to see, in cha- 
racters more divine, Heaven’s promises of for- 
giveness to every contrite heart—and a life of 
perfect blessedness beyond death and the grave! 
A smile that shone over her face the moment 
that she had been brought to know that he had 
come at last, and was nigh at hand—and that 
never left it, while her bosom moved—-no, not 
forall the three days and three nights that he con- 
tinued to sit beside the beautiful corpse, when 
father and mother were forgetting their cares in 
sleep, that smile told all who stood around watch- 
ing her departure, neighbour, friend, priest, 
parent, and him, the suddenly distracted and de- 
solate, that, in the very moment of expiration, 
she knew him well, and was recommending him 
and his afflictions to the pity.of one who died to 
save sinners. 


Two days and two nights, we have said, did 
he sit beside her, who so soon was to have been 
his bride--and come or go who would into the 
room, he saw them not--his sight was fixed on 
the winding sheet, eyeing it without a single 
tear from feet to forehead, and sometimes look- 
ing up to Heaven. As men forgotten in dun- 


geons have lived miserably long without food, so 
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did he, and so he would have done, on and on to 
the most far off funeral day. From that one 
chair close to the bed-side he never rose. Night 
after night, when all the vale was hushed, he 
never slept. Through one of the midnights 
there had been a great thunder storm, the light- 
ning smiting a cliff close to the cottage; but it 
seemed that he heard it not; and during the 
floods of next day, to him the roaring vale was 
silent. On the morning of the funeral, the old 
people—for now they seemed to be old—wept to 
see him sitting unconscious beside their dead 
child—for each of the few remaining hours had 
now its own office, and a man had come to nail 
down the coffin. Three large specks suddenly 
alighted on the face of the corpse—and then off, 
and on--and away--and returning——was heard 
the buzzing of large bell flies, attracted by beau- 
ty in its corruption. ‘Ha, ha!” starting up, he 
cried in horror, ‘* What birds of prey are these, 
whom Satan has sent to devour the corpse?”’— 
He became stricken with a sort of palsy, and 
being led out to the open air, was laid down, 
seemingly as dead as her within, on the green 
daisied turf, where beneath the shadow of the 
sycamore they had so often sat, building up beau- 
tiful visicns of a long blissful life! 

The company assembled, but not before his 
eyes; the bier was lifted up and moved away 
down the sylvan slope, and away round the head 
of the Lake, and over the wooden bridge, ac- 
companied here and there, as it passed the way 
side houses on the road to Grassmere, by the 
sound of Psalms--but he saw, he heard not,-- 
when the last sound of the spade rebounded from 
the smooth arch of the grave, he was not by, but 
all the while he was laying where they left him, 


with one or two pitying dalesmen at his head 
and feet. 


When he awoke again and rose up, 
the cottage of the Fold was as if she had never 
been born—for she had vanished forever and aye, 
and her sixteen years smiling life was all extin- 
guished in the dust! 

Weeks and months passed on, and still there 
was a vacant wildness in his eyes, and a mortal 
ghastliness over his face, inexpressive of a rea- 
sonable soul. It scarcely seemed that he knew 
where he was, or in what part of the earth, yet 
when left by himself, he never sought to move 
beyond the boundaries of the Fold. During the 
first faint glimmerings of returning reason, he 
would utter her name over and over many 
times, with a mournful voice, but still he knew 
not that she was dead—then he began to caution 
them all to tread softly, for that sleep had fallen 
upon her, and her fever in its blessed balm might 
abate; then with groans too affecting to be borne 
by those who heard them, he would ask, why, 
since she was dead, God had the cruelty to keep 
him, her husband, in life; and finally, and last of 
all, he imagined himself in Grassmere Church- 
yard, and clasping a little mound on the green, 
which it was evident he thought was her grave, 
he wept over it for hours and hours, and kissed 
it, and placed a stone at its head, and sometimes 
all at once broke out into fits of laughter, till the 
hideous fainting fits returned, and after long con- 
vulsions, left him lying as if stone dead! As for 
his bodily frame, when Lucy’s father lifted it up 
in his arms, little heavier was it than a bundle 
of withered fern. Nobody supposed that one so 
miserably attenuated and ghost:like, could for 
many days be alive,—yet not till the earth had 
revolved seven times round the sun, did that body 
die, and then it was buried far far away from the 
Fold, the banks of Rydal water, and the sweet 
mountains of Westmoreland; -for after passing 
like a shadow through many foreign lands, he 
ceased his pilgrimage in Palestine, even beneath 
the shadow of the Mount Sion, and was laid with 
a lock of beautiful hair, which from the place it 
held, strangers knew to have belonged to one 
dearly beloved--close to his heart on which it 
had lain so long, and was to moulder away in 
darkness together, by a Christian hand and in a 
Christian sepulchre, 


CurnesE Sports.—Besides cards and dice, 
they have other sports and games of chance 
peculiar to the country. The most remarkable 
are quail-fighting, cricket-fighting,shuttle-cock 


‘played. with the feet, and tumbling, at which 


they are very expert. To make two male 
crickets fight, they are placed in an earthen 
bowl, about six or eight inches in diameter; 
the owner ofeach tickles his cricket with a 
feather, which makes them both run round 
the bowl in different ways, frequently meeting 
and jostling one another as they pass. After 
several meetings in this way, they at length be- 


come exasperated, and fight with great fury,} 


until they literally tear each other limb from 
limb. ‘I'his is an amusement for the common 
classes; but quail-fighting belongs to the higher 
orders. Quails that are to be prepared for 
fighting require the strictest care and attention. 
Every quail has a separate keeper; he confines 
it in a small bag, with a running string at the 
top, constantly attached to his person; so that 
‘he carries the bird with him wherever he goes. 
The poor prisoner is rarely permitted to see the 
light, except at the time of feeding, or when 
the keeper deems it necessary he should take 
the air for his health. When he airs his quail, 
he will hold him in his hand (taking great pre- 
caution not to spoil his plumage) for two or 
three hours ata time. ‘The patient care and 
attention of the Chinese totheir fighting quails, 
and singing-birds, are equal to those of the 
fondest mother for a favourite child. When 
two quails are brought to fight, they are placed 
in a thing like a large sieve, in the centre of a 
table, round which the spectators stand to wit- 
ness the battle and make their bets. Some 
grains of millet-seed are put into the middle of 
the sieve, and the quails, being taken out of the 
bags, are put opposite to each other near the 
seed. Ifthey are birds of courage, the mo- 
ment one begins to eat the other attacks him, 
and they fight hard fora short time; say one or 
twe minutes. The quail that is beaten flies up, 
and the conqueror remains, and is suffered to 
eat all the seed. I should suppose the best 
quail fightnever lasted more than five minutes. 
Sometimes one quail has been known to win 
several battles, and, all of a sudden, get beat- 
en by a new and untutored bird; a circumstance 
which occasions high betting and fresh en- 
counters, until the new comer is again beaten 
in his turn.—Dobell’s Travels. 


CHOICE EXTRACTS. 


TO MARY.—by G. D. PRENTICE. 
It is my Lyre’s last lay !—and soon 
Its echoes will have died, 
And thou wilt list its low, wild tones 
No more—pale victim-bride!— 
I would not, lovely one, that thou 
Should’st wrong the heart that deems thee now 
Its glory and its pride!— 
I would not thou should’st dim with tears, 
The vision of its better years. 


And yet I love thee. Memory’s voice 
Comes o’er me, like the tone 
Of blossoms, when their dewy leaves 
In Autumn’s night-winds moan;— 
I love thee still—that look of thine 
Deep in my spirit has its shrine 
All beautiful and lone— 
And there it glows—that holy form— 
‘The rainbow of life’s evening storm. 
And, dear one, while I gaze on thee 
So pallid, sweet, and frail, 
And muse upon thy cheek, I well 
Can read its mournful tale;— 
I know the dews of memory oft 
Are falling beautiful and soft 
Upon Love’s blossoms pale— 
I know, that tears thou fain would’st hide 
Are on thy lids—sweet victim-bride. 


I too have wept. Yon moon’s pale light 
Has round my pillow strayed 

While I was mourning o’er the dreams, 
That blossomed but to fade;— 

The memory of each holy eve, 

To which our burning spirits cleave, 
Seems like some star’s sweet shade, 

That once shone bright and pure on high, 

But now has parted from the sky. 


Immortal vision of my heart!— 

Again, again, farewell !— 
I will not listen to the tones, 

That in wild music, swell 
From the dim past.—Those tones now fade, 
And leave me nothing but the shade, 

The cypress, and the knell!— 
Adieu—adieu—my task is done— 
And now—God bless thee, gentle one. 


In the whole course of our observations there 
is not so misrepresented and abused a personage 
as death. Some have styled him the king of 
terrors, when he might with less impropriety 
have: been termed the terror of kings; others 
have dreaded him as an evil without end, al- 
though it was in their own power to make him) 
the end of all evil. He has been vilified gs the 
cause of anguish, consternation and despair; but 
these, alas, are things that apperiain not unto 
death, but unto life. How strange a paradox is 
this, we love the distemper, and loathe the re- 
medy, preferring the fiercest buffetings of the 
hurricane, to the tranquillity of the harbour. The 


poet has lent his fictions, the painter his colours, 


the orator his tropes to portray death as the 
grand destroyer, the enemy, the prince of phan- 
toms and of shades. Butcan he be called a de- 
stroyer, who fora perishable state, gives us that 
which is eternal? Can he be styled the enemy, 
who is the best friend only of the best, who 
never deserts them at their utmost need, and 
whose friendship proves the most valuable to 
those who live the longest? Can he be termed 
the prince of phantoms and shades, who destroys 
that which is transient and temporary, to esta- 
blish that which alone is real and fixed? And 
what are the mournful escutcheons, the sable tro- 
phies, and the melancholy insignia with which we 
surround him, the sepulchral gloom, the mould- 
ering carcass, and the slimy worm! These indeed 
are the idle fears and empty terrors not of the 
dead, but of the living. The dark domain of 
death we dread indeed to enter, but we ought 
rather to dread the ruggedness of some of the 
roads that lead to it; but if they are rugged, they 
are short, and it is only those that are smooth, 
that are wearisome and long. But perhaps he 
summons us too soon from the feast of life, be it 
so; if the change be not for the better, it is not 
his fault, but our own: or he summons us late; 
the call isa reprieve rather than a sentence; for 
who would wish to sit at the board when he can 
no longer partake of the banquet, or to live on 
to pain, when he has long been dead to pleasure? 
Tyrants can sentence their victims to death, but 
how much more dreadful would be their power, 
could they sentence them to life? Life is the 
jailer of the soul in this filthy prison, and its only 
deliverer is death; what we call life, is a journey 
to death, and what we call death, is a passport 
to life. ‘frué wisdom thanks death for what he 
takes, and stil! more for whathe brings. Let us 
then like sentinels be ready because we are un- 
certain, and calm because we are prepared. 
There is nothing formidable about death but the 
consequences of it, and these we ourselves can 
regulate and control. The shortest life is lon 
enough if it lead to a better, and the longest life 
is too short if it do not.--Lacon. 


Domestic Happiness.—Nothing can sweet- 
en felicity itself (says Jeremy Taylor,) but love. 
But, when a man dwells in love, then the 
breasts of his wife are pleasant as the droppings 
on the hill of Hermon, her eyes are fair as the 
light of heaven, she isa fountainsealed, and he 
can quench his thirst and ease his cares and 
lay his sorrow down upon her lap, and can re- 
tire home to his sanctuary and refectory, and 
his gardens of sweetness and chaste refresh- 
ments.. No man can tell, but he that loves his 
children, how many delicious accents make a 
man’s heart dance in the pretty conversation 
of those dear pledges; their childishness, their 
stammering, their little angers, their innocence, 
their imperfections, their necessities, are so 
many little emanations of joy and comfort to him 
that delights in their persons and society ; but 
he that loves not his wife and children, feeds a 
lioness at home, and broods over a nest of sor- 
rows; and blessing itself cannot make him hap- 
py; so that all the commandments of God en- 
joining man to “ love his wife,” are nothing 
but so many necessities and capacities of joy. 
She that is loved, is safe; and he that loves is 
joyful. Love is a union of all things excellent; 
it contains in it proportion and satisfaction, and 
rest and confidence; and I wish that this were 
so much proceeded in, that the heathens them- 
selves could not go beyond usin this virtue, 
and its proper and-appendant happiness. ‘Tibe- 
rius Gracchus chose to die for the safety of his 
wife; and yet methinks, to a Christian to do so, 
should be no hard thing; formany servants will 
die for their masters, and many gentlemen will 
die for their friends; but the examples are not 
so many of those that are ready to do it for 
their nearest relations, and yet some there 
have been. Baptiste Fregosa tells of a Neapo- 
litan, that gave himself a slave to the Moors, 
that he might follow his wife; and Dominicus 
Catalusius, the prince of Lesbos, kept company 
with his lady when she was a leper; and these 
are greater things than to die. 


— 
THE BRITISH COMMONS. 


The following sketches of the leading debat- 
ers in the British House wf Commons; are ex- 
tracted from Wheaton’s Travels in England: 

Mr. Peet is a young man, who, by his own 
merits and a lucky conjuncture of circumstan- 
ces, has gained his present seat on the treasu- 
ty bench, His father, Sir Robert Peel, is a 


wealthy cotton manufacturer.—The 


is rather tall and slender in persongiine 
roty hair, light complexioned and Jiaiemtum 


ed.—He speaks with | 
his manner has nothing graceful Gey 

steps forwards and backwards, slappitigignent. 
ly, and with measured strokes, the desk OF the 


table before him; and wheeling often and J 


suddenly to the right and left to address the 7 


house. 


Mr. Brovenam is in all respects a most ex. |) 


traordinary man. In 
raw-boned and ungainly; with features uncom. 
monly hard and coarse, and a complexion sal. 
low and bloodless. Perhaps I was influence; 
by the known character of the man; but] 
thought there was something even in the tones 
of his voice which conveys to the hearer the 
idea of bitter and concealed irony. He ap. 
pears to regard the subject of debate only as a 
tield of battle, on which he can maneuvre his 
forces, and distress his adversary, by his skill 
in sharp shooting and planting ambuscades, and 


rson, he is tall, lean, | 


by the sudden and murderous fire of his mask. 7 


ed batteries. You sit in perfect admiration of . 


his talents and address; but at the same time, 


you do not give him one particle of your conf. 7 
dence, nor does he seem to desire that you 7 


should. Galling sarcasms, and bitter and dis. 7 


tressing invective, no one better knows how 
to administer, in tones of affected calmness, 
and in that provoking kind of language which 


all the while keeps barely within the limits of P 
decorum. His action at times is energetic, but : { 


ungraceful; he saws the air with his long, bony 
arms, and now and then rounds off a period by 
an emphatic thump on the table. You know 
when he is about to discharge gall of more than 
common bitterness, by his leaning forwards, 


weaving the muscles of his face into a sneer, 7 
g | protruding a long slender finger, and peeping © 


about from side to side, as if anxious that no | 


drop of it should fall to the ground unnoticed. 


This is the invariable signal for a hourra from 


this formidable Cossack: and wo to the luck- i 


less adversary against whom he directs his § 
lance. 


and even he, on one occasion, evidently show- 
ed that he was sensible to the stunning force 
of the attack. 

This happened on their first encounter, after 


The only man in the house capable of & 
waging battle with this dire foe, is Canning; F7 


Mr. Canning’s elevation to the treasury bench. @ 


The style of Mr. Canning’s oratory is entirely | 
different from that of his rival, as every one 


must have observed who has read and compar- 7 
ed their speeches. He wins your confidence 7 


by his apparent sincerity, as much as he de- 


lights you by his playful wit, and the manly 


strain of eloquence he pours forth, when} — 


thoroughly warmed with his subject. In the 
early part of his speech, he is evidently embar- 
rassed, which appears in the hesitancy of his 
enunciation and his nervous gesticulations; but 
these are no longer observable, when once he 
is fairly in possession of the train of thought / 
he intends to pursue. It is then that he rivets | 


you to your seat, and you feel that you are no | 
onger your own master. - He uses but little 


action until his spirit begins to kindle, when he | 

steps to and fro, and raps the aforesaid desk | 

with heavy ministerial thumps. 
Mr. Hume is a hard-pated, ponderous look- | 


ing man, with a coarse unintellectual face,and | 


bull neck; and speaks on in one unvaried, eter- | 
nal, monotonous strain, whether the house wil! | 
hear him or not. 


Mr. Hosnovse is known as the companion 


and intimate friend of Lord Byron. He is 


very common sort of speaker—his language 


and ideas are all of the common stamp; and 


his discretion apparently none of the best. 

Sir Rozert WIrson is rather slender, and 
ofswarthy complexion; there is noth yg in his 
personal appearance to indicate the chivalrous 
spirit he is known to possess. He speaks wit!) 
animation, and now and then with much poiat 
and force. 


Srr Francis Burpetr was on his feet very 
frequently in the course of the debates. His 
figure ison the whole rather singular—tal), [ 
slender and erect; with a head quite protube- | 
rant and square at the top of the forehead. His 
features are sharp and diminutive. In address 
ing the house, he seems to be embarrassed at 
first, turning from side to side, and sawing the 
air with measured strokes; but this awkward- 
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ness soon wears off. He is not an eloquent 
speaker; he has a drawling, hesitating manner, 
as if at a loss for words or ideas; or having too 
many, was perplexed in the choice. The for- 
mer appeared to be the case. 

Dr. LusutneTon was one of the champions 
of the late queen on her trial. He is of the 
middling size, rather slender in person, with a 

nsive and almost melancholy expression of 
countenance. The tones of his voice, too, are 
solemn, melodious and pathetic. 

Mr. Wicserrorce has in his manner as lit- 
tle of art or study as can be imagined—it is 
rather nervous and agitated—his gestures are 
quick and angular; and in his more animated 
and triumphant moments, he flourishes his 
arms aloft, erecting his head from its usually 
drooping posture. Every thing he uttered had 
the appearance of coming warm from the heart, 
which seems to be the very throne of kind af- 
fections; the sanctuary of the afflicted. It is 
said that age and infirmities have, in some de- 
gree, impaired his intellectual vigour; but of 
this no traces were perceptible on the present 
occasion. It is rare to find so much enthusiasm 
ina man of his years—he having accomplished 
his threescore and ten. 

Mr. Cuarves Grant speaks under the influ- 
ence of high intellectual and moral excitement; 
every period teems with imagination, and senti- 
ment, and chaste and beautiful classic image- 
ry. ‘There are no prosing sentences—-no 
half-formed conceptions—no flat, insipid, or 
commonplace ideas, and, as extravagant as the 
praise may seem,—could the father of Roman 
eloquence have been an auditor, he must, | 
think, have confessed a rival in some of the es- 
sential qualities of an orator. A gentleman 
present, who had often listened to the elo- 
quence of Fox, and Pitt, and Burke, in the days 
of their glory, assured me, that he had never 
witnessed a more lively impression produced 
by either of them, than by this address of Mr. 
Grant. For my own part, I could not avoid 
surrendering myself, and all my faculties, to the 
ascendancy of the speaker, and was kept in a 
sort of a trance while he occupied the floor; 
nor did the audience generally appear to be 
less moved. The plaudits were loud, long, and 
frequent. He held a card in his hand, on which 
hehad pencilled a few words to assist his me- 
mory; but the whole was evidently extempora- 
neous. He seems not to be in good health; and 
retired, after speaking, into a nook, apparently 
exhausted. He appearsto be about 35, slender 
in person, with rather small features of Scot- 
tish mould, and very light hair. A phrenolo- 
gist would criticise with satisfaction his high, 
well turned, expanded forehead; and a head, 
which might serve as a model for a statuary. 
His features are composed, even amidst the 
highest flights of his imagination; and exhibit 
few visible marks of the ‘ creative fancy’ or the 
‘labouring thoughts intense,’ save in the small 
gray eyes faintly scintillating through the long 
white eye-lashes by which they are oversha- 
dowed: and, possibly, in their inner angle, 
which seems to be habitual. 


‘Spirit of Contemporary Prints. 


AVOIDING PAYMENT OF A BILL. 


There is often a wonderful deal of ingenuity 
exercised in avoiding the payment of a small 
bill—and by pérsons who are abundantly able 
at any moment to put their hands into their 
pockets and meet the demand—by persons, who 
are prompt at discharging their large debts, 
and would sooner drown themselves than have 
a note protested. Yet these persons, much as 
they value their credit in large matters, are not 
ashamed to put off the payment of small bills, 
on the prompt discharge of which the comfort, 
perhaps the subsistence, of the poor creditor 
depends. ‘They are not ashamed to be guilty 
of a shuffling and deceit which would disgrace 
the veriest mountebank in existence. They do 
not say bluntly, * I can’t pay it,” or “I won't 
pay it.” The first would be dincomraging. the 

atter offensive.—They go to work in a differ- 
ent mode ; they meet the subject obliquely, in- 
stead of looking it in the face. 

The following, if not the exact picture of 
any given case, bears so near a resemblance to 
many, that it may be taken as a general like- 
hess of the species. We will here suppose our- 
selves to be the creditor, and the printer’s 


on the messenger of bad tidings to a shuffling 
ebtor. 

Pr. Dev. Is Mr. Twistificator at home? 

Twist. That’s my name. 

Pr. Dev. Here’s a little bill against you. 

Twist. A bill against me! what for? 

Pr. Dev. For Newspapers, sir. 

Twist. Ah, so, Timothy Twistificator, 
Esq. to the Constellation, Dr. $3 00.” Boy, I 
hav’nt got the money just at present; but I'll 
call and pay it on Saturday. 

Saturday comes, but with it no Mr. Twisti- 
ficator. The boy is despatched once more with 
the bill. 

Pr. Dev. Here’s your bill again, Mr. Twisti- 
ficator. 

Twist. Again! what do you mean by again? 

Pr. Dev. Why the bill you promised to pay 
on Saturday. 

Twist. I promised! Let me see—“ To the 
Constellation, $3 No consolation in that, 
I think. Here, boy, I do recollect something 
about it now; but it escaped my recollection 
entirely on Saturday. However, I’ll call and 
pay it day after to-morrow without fail. 


Day after to-morrow comes without fail, but 
no Mr. Twistificator. The boy is despatched 
a third time. 

Pr. Dev. 
tor. 

Twist. Ah, true. Let me see, did’nt I pro- 
mise to pay it a day or two ago? 

Pr. Dev. Yes, sir, you promised twice tocall 
and pay it. 

Twist. Well, I ought to have done it, I ac- 
knowledge. I hav’nt the change just now, but 
if you'll call here at twelve o’clock, you shall 
have it. 

At twelve o’clock the imp of the office, hav- 
ing washed the ink from his fingers, once more 
takes the bill to Mr. T wistificator’s. 

Pr. Dev. \’ve brought your bill, sir. 

Twist. Is it two o'clock already? 

Pr. Dev. No, Sir, but it is twelve. 

Twist. I told you to call at two, did’nt I? 

Pr. Dev. No, Sir; at twelve. 

Twist. An’t you mistaken, boy? I’m pretty 
sure it was two 1 mentioned. However, if I did 
say twelve, I have forgotten it. But if you'll 
take the trouble to call at two precisely, I'll 
have the money ready for you. 


At two precisely the imp is again despatched 
with the bill. 

Pr. Dev. Is Mr. Twistificator at home? 

Clerk. No; he’s just stepped out. 

Pr. Dev. Here’sa bill for newspapers, which 
he told me to bring at two o’clock, and he would 
pay it. : 

Clerk. 1 dont know any thing about it, he 
left no orders with me. 

Pr. Dev. What time will he be in? 

Clerk. Probably at half past three; you had 
better call then. 

Accordingly at half past three, the bill-ious 
imp proceeds to Mr. Twistificator’s. 

Pr. Dev. Has Mr. Twistificator returned 

et? 
r Clerk. Yes, but he hasn’t finished his din- 
ner yet. Wait half an hour, and he'll be done. 

The devil, determined to hook him this time, 
waits patiently for half an hour, and luckily 
gets sight of his sweet phiz. 

Pr. Dev. Here’s your bill, Sir. 

Twist. Let’s see, I told you to call at two 
o’clock, did’nt I? : 

Pr. Dev. Yes, Sir, and I called. 

Twist. The devil you did! i saw nothing of 

ou. 
, Pr. Dev. Nor I, of you. 

Twist. How did that happen? 

Pr. Dev. You know best, Sir; I called ac- 
cording to your orders, and you happened t 
be out. 

Twist. Are you sure you called at two? » 

Pr. Dev. [| am very sure. 

Twist. Well, it’s very strange where I could 
be at that time. However, I'll see if I’ve got 
money enough. [Takes out a roll of bank notes.) 
How much is the bill? 

Pr. Dev. (His eyes glistening at sight of the 
money.] Three dollars, Sir. 

Twist. I hav’nt any thing less than a ten 
doliar bill. 

Pr. Dev. Shall I take it and get it changed? 

Twist. No; [ wont put you to that trouble. 

Pr. Dev. It’s no trouble at all; I can do it 
in half a’ minute. 


Here’s your bill, Mr. 'T'wistifica- 


Twist. No; I'll get it changed, and send the 
money early to-morrow morning. 

The devil being fairly beat, returned; and it 
is presumed the ten dollar bill is yet unchanged, 
as neither the money nor Mr. T wistificator has 
yet appeared... Y. Constellation. . 


The following curious story of a murderer is told 
in the Nottingham Review: 


‘*Some time ago, a man was hanged at Calcutta, 
who was a good swimmer and could remain a long 
while under water. Availing himself of his ability 
to slide himself into the place enclosed with palisa- 
does, where the Indian ladies go to bathe, he used 
to seize one, without being seen by the others, and 
drown her, and then rob her of the jewels which 
these ladies never lay aside, even when they are 
bathing. The other ladies, seeing one of their friends 
disappear suddenly, believed she was carried away 
by some crocodile. At last it happened that a young 
lady, who was attacked by this shes, succeeded in 
escaping from his horrible attempt; and to the great 
surprise of every body, she told them that she had 
been attacked, not by a crocodile, but bya man, A 
search was made for the ruffian; and, on being taken, 
he avowed that he had followed that trade for seven 
years past.” 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
Saturpay, June 19, 1830. 


We have on every occasion expressed ourselves 
in favour of the interests of the working men. We 
have done so, not as a politician, but simply that we 
are convinced that the reform they advocate is abso- 
lutely indispensable to the well being of the nation. 
We have long viewed the course of public education, 
as practised in this state, as illiberal—not in the spi- 
rit of a free republic—inadequate to the wants, and 
uncongenial ,with the wishes of the people. The 
chief object of the working men is to effect a reform 
in this department of public economy, so that the 
poor shall have equal privileges with the rich—so 
that latent genius may be developed and brought 
into play—so that when our children are educated 
at the public expense they shall not be pointed at 
with disdain, in after life, as the paupers of a free 
school. Surely those who investigate this matter, 
must say, that the design of the working men in this 
particular, at least, is laudable. ‘They aim at men- 
tal emancipation—they strive to dispel the midnight 
of ignorance in which, for so long a time, the minds 
of the poor have been shrouded. They contend for 
a still greater extension of liberty—the liberty of 
thought, of religious belief—and strive to change into 
‘* thin air” the clouds of superstition and the storms 
of bigotry, which, in former ages, deluged the world 
with blood. Is not all*this laudable? Surely the 
most confirmed aristocrat must answer that it is. 

In some of the prints throughout the Union, the 
working men have been charged with a design to 
subvert all religious institutions, and to change the 
pure and moral character of this country into a 
modern Sodom and Gomorrah; to give our national 
affairs a kindred aspect with that which was the fore- 
runner of the French revolution. Nothing could be 
more ridiculous and unfounded, and yet this report 
has had some cause for its origin, It is well known that 
Miss Wright is denounced as the shameless apostle 
of infidelity, as advocating a most disgusting union, 
that of the whites and blacks, with several other 
equally absurd and corrupt suggestions. She is known 
as an eloquent, enthusiastic, and able advocate of 
republican education, and in this particular, at least, 
she has contributed to the cause of the working men, 
and is properly esteemed by them for it. This fact 
has been eagerly seized upon by those with whose 
ambitious views their influence has contended, and 
in an endeavour to prostrate their cause, they have 
confounded the religious views charged upon Miss 
Wright, with those which the working men profess. 
In fact, one great feature of their cause is tolerance— 
they care not whether you or I, gentle reader, are 
worshippers of Baal or disciples of Mahomet, so that 
we enjoy our peculiar creed quietly, and suffer others 
to partake of the same privileges. How, then, we 
ask, can the design of this large and increasing body 
of citizens, aim at the propagation of licentiousness 
and immorality in any shape? For the last several 
months we have been in the regular receipt of the 
New York Daily Sentinel, a journal which is said to 
be under the immediate control of the disciples of 
her who is branded as the apostle of infidelity. We 


have perused its columns with eager attention, 
anxious to know what were the views of its editors 
with regard to religious matters. Up to this mo- 
ment, we have been unable to discover that they de- 
sign subverting the purposes of morality, and the 
moment we do discover such a design, we will de- 
nounce them as pursuing a course in opposition to 
that of the working people, in this section of the 
country at least. We know, from a personal know- 
ledge of several of those who are prominent in their 
ranks in this city, that they aim not at the subversion 
of morals, and that such an attempt would indeed be 
calculated to destroy the very measures which they 
are striving to attain. This charge, therefore, falls 
to the ground. There are as ‘* sound men and hon- 
est” among this class of citizens as any other, and he 
who denounces them for an attempt to attain their 
rights, is illiberal and unjust. Our limits will not 
admit of our indulging longer on this subject at pre- 
sent, but it shall be resumed. 


In reference to the “ writer of editorials” for the 
Philadelphia Gazette, the Boston Courier says: 

‘¢ We cannot conceive of any process of reasoning 
by which the Philadelphia Gazette draws its conclu- 


sion, that because one-seventh of the children of this 
commonwealth are educated at private schools, such 


-a fact is a proof in itself of the inadequacy of the 


public school system.” 


The Gazette, notwithstanding this rebuff from the 
very authority which it a few days since quoted to 
prove the correctness of its position, avers that the 
inference above given is strictly logical, and attempts 
to prove it by the following singular and irrelevant 
parallel: 

** The formation of associations in the different 
counties of Pennsylvania, for the detection of horse 
thieves, is proof of the inefficiency of our public po- 
lice. The of private schools in u- 
setts, is proof of the inadequacy of the public school 
system to meet the wishes of parents.” 

More shallow and fallacious reasoning is seldom 
to be met with in the columns of a newspaper. Be- 
cause a few parents, through selfishness or prejudice, 
choose to educate their children privately, lavish- 
ly, and at their own expense, it is a proof that the 
public school system of Massachusetts—a system by 
which three-fourths of her offspring are educated— 
a system that has properly been looked upon asa 
model in this country for many years, is good for 
nothing! Although we cannot say in reference to 
the propounder of this doctrine, ** too much learning 
hath made thee mad,” we properly remind him in 
reference to his espousing the cause of ignorance, 
that ** whom the gods intend to destroy” they first 
visit with an an aberration of reason, 

The subject of education is one in which we feel 
deeply interested. With the triumph of mind are 
connected the brightest annals of nations, and the 
proudest reign of principle. Ignorance and super- 
stition went hand in hand in the earlier ages, and the 
ravages of their power are written in bigotry and 
blood. It is a circumstance discreditable to the age, 
that there should be found those among us so wed- 
ded to false and selfish opinions, as to be willing to 
sacrifice the thousands who are solely dependent for 
intellectual instruction upon public schools, We 
pronounce it a barbarous, wilful, and mad doctrine, 
and those who abet it surely deceive themselves, or 
they would not lend their aid to what to us appears 
little short of crime! 

It is asserted in the Boston Courier, that of the 
children of Massachusetts who are not intended for 
something which, in the erroneous estimation of 
their parents, is more exalted than mechanical or 
agricultural pursuits, there is neither one seventh 
nor one twenty-seventh who ever receive more in- 
struction than is furnished at the common expense 
and at the common schools in that state. 

We ask our readers to look at this fact attentive- 
ly, and then consider whether or not the public 
school system of our eastern friends is a blessing or 
a curse; whether it might or might not be introduced 
into Pennsylvania with advantage. Our population 
is rapidly multiplying. Emigrants from every part 
of Europe are selecting the borders of our rivers, and 
the flourishing spots adjacent to our canals, as their 
places of residence. There are thousands of pa- 
rents as well as children already located in the 
western sections of this state, who, so far as educa- 
tion is concerned, are totally benighted. Many 
of them are unable to pay for schooling their chil- 
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dren; others know not the vast importance of educa- 
tion, and care not to have their children wiser than 
themselves. Let a liberal system be established 
throughout the state, and, in a few years, these evils 
will be ameliorated; the future generation will be 
more enlightened than the present, and that which 
succeeds the next still wiser than its forerunner. 

It is asserted that an undue degree of importance 
is attached to a knowledge of reading and writing. 
This is impossible. The same objections would ap- 
ply to all knowledge. Reading and writing are the 
groundwork of all book learning—the key which 
unlocks all science, history and arts. Surely the 
opponents of a liberal system of education would 
not create eminent men without teaching them 
to read and write! But such is one of their posi- 
tions, weak and mad as the whole chain of the argu- 
ment of which it forms a link. 


Let us suppose for a moment, in accordance 
with the views of the enemies of the proposed sys- 
tem, that all our public schools were abandoned. 
What would become of our poor? Think you the 
‘6 infinite advantages”’ of private schools, advantages 
which they never could enjoy, would do them any 
service? Surely not. How preposterous then is it, 
to profess having the good of this class of citizens 
at heart, and at the same time strive to shut out their 
children from all intellectual instruction! 


Let us secure to ourselves lights for the mind, and 
our liberties will be secured. Give our race capa- 
cities for a knowledge of the blessings and sense 
for the enjoyment of freedom, and they will pre- 
serve that which was ‘‘ born in throes” immaculate 
and unspotted. When we contend for mental light, 
we contend also for that which Croly describes as 
*¢a thing of solemn thought, noble literature and 
lofty principle,” that which has been fought for and 
won, and requires only to be purified and per- 
petuated! 


A General Court Martial was recently held at the 
Navy Yard at Philadelphia, in pursuance of an order 
emanating from the Head Quarters of the army, for 
the trial of several officers attached to the Marine 
Corps. Against the first, brevet Lieutenant Colonel 
Samuel H. Miller three charges were preferred. 
The substance of these were, that on a certain occa- 
sion the said Miller caused to be inflicted on a mu- 
sician, attached to the marine barracks, one dozen 


_ eobs or lashes, from a bat made from a board or 


piece of wood, thereby violating an act of congress 
prohibiting the infliction of corporal punishment in 
the armies of the United States; also, that the said 
Miller caused to be erased from a report, signed by 
a certain lieutenant, the mention of the infliction of 
said punishment. The second charge against Co- 
lonel Miller was for tyrannical and oppressive con- 
duct, inasmuch as the said colonel did on a certain 
occasion, behave in an oppressive manner towards 
Lieutenant Horace N. Crabb; also, that Colonel 
Miller issued an order strictly requiring the officer 
of the day to attend church in the marine barracks 
of Philadelphia, thereby violating the law, and as- 
suming an authority not delegated to him; also, that 
the said Miller did behave in a tyrannical and op- 
pressive manner towards a private named Clawges, 
by ordering the said private to be confined toa cell, 
on bread and water, for the term of seven days; 
whereas the said Clawges had not been guilty of any 
disobedienee of orders or neglect of duty. The 
third charge against Colonel Miller was, for unof- 
ficer like and unmilitary conduct, in relation to his 
orders with regard to Lieutenant Crabb. The Court, 
after mature deliberation, found Colonel Miller 
guilty of the first charge, and not guilty of the se- 
cond and third charges, and sentenced him to a sus- 
pension from rank for three months, to receive 
during that time only his pay proper. The Secre- 
tary of the Navy approved of the sentence; but, 
in consideration of the habitual kind treatment of 
those under his command, by Lieutenant Colonel 
Miller; the practice of enforcing discipline at the 
Navy Yard, by his immediate predecessors, accord- 
ing to the laws and regulations governing the naval 
forces, up to the period when Lieutenant Colonel 
Miller assumed the command in 1825—his former 
good conduct, and his gallantry in the face of the 
enemy,—the differefice of opinion entertained, as to 
the application of the army or navy laws, to detach- 
ments of the marine corps, stationed at Navy Yards; 


together with the lapse of time which intervened be- 
tween the alleged infraction of the law, and the 
period of the arrest,—the suspension from rank, and 
the forfeiture of pay were remitted. 

Brevet Lieutenant Colonel Miller, is, therefore, 
released from arrest, and will resume his sword. 

The trial of second lieutenant T. W. Shaumbourgh 
took place at the same court. Six charges were prefer- 
red against this individual; the first for impertinence, 
disrespect and the manifestation of a mutinous spirit 
towards his superior officer; the second for conduct 
unbecoming an officer and a gentleman, in having 
asserted that he never gave more than two passes in 
violation of orders, whereas he had given more; and 
in knowingly and untruly declaring he had never 
spoken disrespectfully of his commanding officer, 
whereas he had repeatedly done so in the presence 
of various officers, thereby violating truth, to the 
disgrace of the said second Lieutenant Shaumbourgh, 
and to the great prejudice and injury of the service. 

The third charge was for neglect of duty and dis- 
obedience of orders; the fourth for unmilitary and 
unofficerlike conduct; the fifth for tending to the 
subversion of justice, by seeking to pervert the cause 
of truth, and the sixth for exercising a mutinous spirit 
towards Colonel Miller. Mr. Shaumbourgh was pro- 
nounced guilty of four of these charges, and sentenc- 
ed to be suspended from pay, rank and emoluments 
for the period of twelve months, which sentence was 
approved by the Secretary of the Navy. 


Lieutenant H. N. Crabb was tried at the same 


court, on six charges. The first of these was for 
conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman; the 
second for disobedience of orders and neglect of 
duty; the third for insubordinate and disrespectful 
conduct; the fourth for making false reports; the fifth 
for drunkenness on guard; and the sixth for drunk- 
enness on duty. Onthe second of these charges alone, 
was Lieutenant Crabb found guilty. The court ac- 
cordingly sentenced him to be reprimanded in gene- 
ral orders, which sentence was approved by the Se- 
cretary of the Navy. Lieutenant Crabb has been re- 
leased from arrest, and has returned to duty. The 
Court Martial then dissolved, and the members com- 
posing it returned to their respective stations. 

Tarpan.—The name of this individual 
is associated with many works of philanthropy. He 
is the gentleman who, on hearing that Garrison was 
confined in the Baltimore jail for debt, immediately 
forwarded a hundred dollars by mail, and thus con- 
tributed to hisliberation. For this act we cannot but 
esteem him, although some of our contemporaries 
have charged him with beg a hypocrite, and with 
inducing people to purchase goodsat his store through 
a show of piety. We cannot think so basely of Mr. 
Tappan, although we know nothing of the man per- 
sonally. The reason for adverting to his name at 
present, is in consequence of having met with an 
editorial article in the New York Courier, descant- 
ing upon the religious policy of Mr. Tappan in pret- 
ty severe terms, It appears, that he recently affixed 
his name to a certificate republished in the newspa- 
pers, in which he recommended, from experience, a 
particular kind of Burgundy wine, as being happily 
adapted to the communion table. This was rather 
a ridiculous proceeding, and has, among other cbser- 
vations, elicited the following excellent remarks from 
the New York Courier. 

‘* Attempts are not only made to unite Church and 
state, and establish a religious hierarchy, but such 
efforts are carried through all the avenues of social 
life, and mingle even with the mercenary transactions 
and trading pursuits of the world. In addition, there- 
fore, to this constant and uniform pressure of eternal 
upon temporal objects, of religion fastening itself upon 
every contingency of life, and thus being deprived of 
its fitness and solemnity, we have the most sacred 
objects and purposes profanely approached by pious 
meddlers, and the communion table, visited only by 
those whose thoughts should be purified from all 
worldly objects, is besieged by an individual who 
violates the sacristy, and changes the customs of cen- 
turies! 

“ Religion requires no hot-bed pressure—no puri- 
tanical or hypocritical chastenings—its simplicity is 
beautiful aniong the beautiful—its seat is in the 
heart, not the hand—the true, the pure, the unal- 
loyed, the unostentatious love of God and fear of 
offending him. Thisis the tree of life, and the blos- 
soms of immortality which require no water from the 
impure fount of fanaticism, proscription, and intole- 
ance, and holds no affinity with those who speculate 


upon its aggregate blessings and promised advan- 


tages,” 


Susiime find the following in a 
daily print of this city:— 

‘* The editor of the National Gazette gave in his 
paper last evening, a most instructive account of a 
recent visit to the Chesapeake and Delaware canal, 
and the Baltimore and Ohio rail road. ‘ By eleven 
o’clock, noon,’ says the editor, ‘we were on board 
of the beautiful vehicle in the canal.’ ‘That’s an odd 
hour. Mention is then made of a solid mansion— 
there must be ey accommodation in such a house. 
On board of the Carroll of Carrollton, the editor 
says, ‘nearly one hundred persons sat down to din- 
ner, STEM TO STERN.’ We never before heard of 
human beings accommodated in that way. 

‘¢ * Marvellous,’ says the editor, ‘as are the spec- 
tacle and feelings of the cars.? These must be very 
sensible vehicles.” 

Our quondam friend of the New York Mirror has 
met with sundry raps over the knuckles recently. 
Impudent and ignorant pretension, of every descrip- 
tion, cannot flourish long in this country. The peo- 
ple are too republican for it, and tolerate no species 
of buffoonery, be it of whatever character it may. 
We perceive, by a late number, that the nominal 
editor of the Mirror has given publicity to a pros- 
pectus for a new series of his bantling. In this pros- 
pectus it is said, that Halleck, Sprague, Sands, and 
several other writers of repute, will contribute ori- 
ginally to his work. In noticing this announcement, 


Sands, who is one of the editors of the New York 
Commercial, stated, that he knew one, at least, of 
the persons enumerated among the original contri- 
butors, whose name was used without authority. It 
is probable, the name of every clever writer in the 


list was so used, as we believe Halleck and Sprague 
would not prostitute their reputations in aid of so 
contemptible an affair as the Mirror has grown. The 
following paragraph, which we take from the New 
York Commercial, will show in what light the ge- 
nius of the editor of the New York Mirror is held 
by his contemporaries, 


**In a conversation we have had with the editor, 
|of the New York Mirror,] we learn that the names 
referred to, [those named in his prospectus] were 
used by him, under a misunderstanding, in which 
he was altogether blameless. We did not mean to 
intimate thatany of the gentlemen mentioned by him 
would feel their literary pride offended, by the sup- 
position that any of their sybilline leaves had stuck 
fast in the pages of the Mirror; or that they would 
not be pleased if such an accidental adhesion should 
occur. We would not make this siickfull of expla- 
nation, if it were not that Mr. Morris isa very clever 
fellow, and that the public good requires that his ma- 
gazine should receive no detriment from innocent, 
casualties.” 


The contemptuous irony of this paragraph is ad- 
mirable. It now appears, that the original commu- 
nications of Halleck and his compeers, are now and 
then to stick fast in the Mirror, instead of being ori- 
ginal contributions. Mr. George P. Morris is cer- 
tainly a very clever fellow, and his bantling should 
not be injured by innocent casualties! 


We a fortnight since gave place to an article from 
the New York Commercial, giving a singular ac- 
count of the design of Miss Frances Wright’s visit 
to Hayti. In our pages of last week, we published, 
in common justice, the reply of that lady; but as the 
reply was inserted in one of the inner pages, it night 
have escaped the attention it deserves. The article 
was preceeded in the Free Inquirer by the following 
paragraph, under the proper signature of the lady 
maltreated. 


**It is not often during the course of my public, 
any more than of my private life, that I have departed 
from the rule adopted in earliest youth of passing by 
in silence the insults, slanders, and intended injuries 
of the unworthy. I should apologize to our readers, 
or vather to myself, for giving the following a place 
in our columns were | not aware that among the con- 
ductors of the corrupt press of the day there are many 
who from thoughtlessness, party spirit, or unfortu- 
nate dependance upon unprincipled patrons may have 
copied from the Commercial Advertiser an article 
to which the following is an answer. Those who 
have done so, will see the propriety of inserting also 
the answer. Having condescended thus much out 
of respect to my fellow citizens, let not the conduc- 
tors of such a paper as the New York Commercial 
Advertiser expect me to stoop so far to their level, 
or to that of their secret advisers, as to bestow further 
notice on their falsehoods or their impertinence.” 


We notice these things for no especial motive of 
favouritism to either party, but simply that both 
sides be heard, and justice be done to all interested. 


q 
The following unique card appears in a late num- 
ber of the Providence Journal. We trust our knight 


of the quill has not got himself into a predicament. 


He has some good points about him, and we should 


hasten to his aid if any one took advantage of hiy | 


temper. 
“A CARD. 


The subscriber charged with participated 
e 


in the late riots, unwilling to be arrest 


justice might not take its regular course, absented 


at amoment 
of extreme excitement, and at a time when public § 


imself from the state, with the view of returning 49 | ; 


soon as popular excitement hasabated. He will re. | 
turn to-day or to-morrow, and surrender his 


and his conduct to the control of his peers and the © 


laws of the land. S. S. SOUTHWORTH. 


**Seekonk, June 6.” | 


The Boston Commentator, although not orthodox, 
isa sensible paper, It is wedded faithfully to free 
inquiry, and advocates in a proper spirit all liberal 
measures. The following is one of its editorial pa. 
ragraphs:— 

**It was one object of our paper ‘ to sustain the 


efforts of native genius from prejudice and neglect.’ 
In this, we must needs think, we have not been 


wanting. Happily, however, for American litera. 7 


ture, the productions of our writers have been en- 
couraged by ample rewards, Tragedies and Come. 
dies have become as common as spelling books. We 
have *‘ Beaumont’s and Fletcher’s,’ who fain would 
astonish town and country, by putting people to sleep 
before bed time. 


ve. And we have dandy poets, who, : 
not content with their own pages, prattle nonsense | 
in ladies’ ears, to the annoyance of every body ina 7 


. 


theatre. We have fourth rate actors descanting on 7 


the stage, who are ignorant even of the rules of pro- 7 


nunciations; and we have theatrical critics ‘not fet 
out of their swaddling clothes,’ who gravely shake 


their head as if there were something in it, besides | 


maggots.” 


The New York Sentinel replies, in reference to 


an article published in our journal a fortnight since _ 


**If the editor of the Album has any friends in 


this city who have attended our late public meetings, 7 
he may learn from them whether we or our adversa- © 


ries spoke the truth concerning them, 


If not, he © 


must, we fear, be content to take our word for it, 7 


and to judge us from the general tone and manner 


of a paper. 


**1f he cannot bring his mind to believe that our 7 


onents’ accounts of our public meetings are pure | 


op 

fabrications, we shall not be surprised. Unless we 
had been eye and ear-witnesses, we, too, probably 
should have doubted the possidility of so shameless a 


perversion of truth, in the face of at least a thousand | 


witnesses. 


*¢ Time and perseverance will set all things right; 4 
public | 


will expose os and reward truth with 
confidence. We are content to be patient.” 


There is a paper published at Bluehill, Maine, 
called the ‘* Bluehill Beacon.” It is edited by Ben- 


jamin F. Bond, a name that we have met with somes § 


where, and is quite a clever concern for ‘* down 
east.”” The ** Horn of the Green Mountains” and 


the ** Bluehill Beacon” should unite. ‘Their names, : 


at least, would form quite an era in the history of 
newspapers. 


The editor of one of our daily prints appears to 


be in bad odour at Pottsville. The following is from — 


the Journal, published at that place.— 


‘* The editor of the Philadelphia Gazette has de- — 


clared public schools to be an evil. Our readers will 
recollect that this is the same editor, who, some time 
ago, sent forth to the world his nonsensical lucubra- 
tions on coal-land speculation.” 


This is rather severe. Mr. Gouge is certainly a 
man of some reading, but his arguments are rather 


queer! 


LITERARY. 
‘¢ THe Intsu Surety” for June was duly received. 


It shall be properly noticed as soon as a friend to 


whom we loaned it, remembers to whom it belongs. 


Pau. Cuirrorp” will be issued by the Harpers | 


in a few days. 


A satirical poem, in which the American poets 


are served up, is announced in the Charleston pa- 
pers. 
quarter to forward us a copy of this work. 


Prosper M. Wetmore has a volume of fugitive 
poetry in the press at New York. 


Famity Lipranry,” which is in the course 
of regular publication by the Harpers, of New York, 
is highly appreciated. An editor in that quarter, 
whose opinion may be depended upon, writes thus: 


We should be obliged to our agent in that 7 


‘*We barely announced, as they appeared, the 5 


publication of Milman’s History of the Jews, and 
Lockhart’s History of Napoleon, from the press of 
the Messrs. Harpers. Not having read the works, 
we spoke only in their praise from common report. 
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We now revert to them for the se of advising 
our subscribers, particularly those in the country, 
that they will find it well worth their while to pro- 
eure, a8 they come out, the volumes of the Family 
Library. The price is small, and no more useful 
pooks can be put into the hands of young persons. At 
the same time they will be read with pleasure and 
profit by the wisest and oldest. ‘The English publish- 
ers have, we think, been peculiarly fortunate in their 
first selections. We have heard it, indeed, suggest- 
ed, that Milman in his narrative treats miracles too 
much as extraordinary events, sometimes explaina- 
ble by natural phenomena and orientalisms of style. 
We have found nothing, however, in the portion of 
his history which we have read, to startle the faith 
of the most orthodox, or insinuating any cavils at the 
express meaning of written revelation. We do not 

reeive that the reverend author has laid unholy 
or disrespectful hands upon the ark. His history is 
elear, copious and complete; and contains the sub- 
stance of very many volumes, not within the reach 
of the large majority of readers. 

¢¢ Lockhart’s History of Napoleon is the best that 
has ever been written of that great Captain, and‘ Man 
of Destiny,’ for the rising generation, and for ordi- 
nary use. It contains every important fact connected 
with his career, and the writer is candid as to those, 
in relation to which the evidence is variant. Though 
the son-in-law of Walter Scott,and a devout admirer 
of his genius, he does not follow him in his manner 
of presenting events, nor in the conclusions he infers 
from them. It is as important a narrative as a loyal 
subject of Great Britain could be expected to write, 
and, for aught we see, as will ever be written by any 
one. The style is neither quaint, nor antithetical, 
but free, flowing and perspicuous. While he vindi- 
cates Buonaparte from most of the charges which 
sully his reputation, he leaves the responsibility of 
executing the Duke d’Enghein with the First Con- 
sul; and there, whether to his credit or dishonour, 
history will leave it. 

Among the mass of books which the Messrs. 
Harpers are publishing, there are none more worth 
possessing and reading than the little volumes of this 
series, which will truly comport with their title, and 
be in themselves, a Family Library.” 


Sir Walter Scott has another new work in press, 
ealled the ‘‘ History of Demonology.” 


“The Tribune” is the title of a new weekly sheet 
that has been attempted at Boston. That metropo- 
lis is already inundated with literary papers. 


We are indebted for several articles in to-day’s 
impression to the New England Review. The lines 
to Mary are beautiful, and every way worthy of the 


genius of George D. Prentice. . 


The poetical writings of James M‘Henry are about 


to be given to the world in a handsome volume.. 


The autobiography of that writer would much en- 
hance the value of the volume! 


CorrEsPonpEeNTS.—‘‘ Sylvia” is an admirable 
ehirographer, but a poor poet. Her verses have been 
returned according to the direction. —** Geraldine” 
must net be impatient. Harold will return anon.— 
“Leo” to ———— of Pottsville, shall appear, if pos- 
sible, in our next.—The spirited article of ‘*L. G, 

-” shall also be given in the course of a fortnight. — 
*Lolotte” is wrong inher surmise; we thank her for 
her delightful article. —Several communications re- 
ceived since our last have been marked for insertion. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
THE DYING GIRL TO HER FALSE LOVER. 


I could have lov’d this sunny earth, 
Its green and clinging things, 
The brook o’er which the willow bends, 
The grove where wild thyme springs; 
But for the change that like a cloud 
Came o’er thy youthful brow, 
To tell me, with its sullen frown, 
Thou hadst forgot thy vow! 


Oh! couldst thou dream the agony: 
That swell’d this heaving breast, 
And know the grief which this dim eye 
And pallid cheek confess’d; 
The laugh that swell’d upon thy voice 
Amid the halls of mirth, 
Thy chilling words to me, alas! 
Would never then had birth. 


I blame thee not that change has come,’ 
And robb’d my soul of bliss— 

The world I ever heard was false, 
And oft I dream’d of this;— 

But yet thy seeming was so fair, 
Thy words so like the truth, 

I did not dream thou couldst betray 
Mine innocence and truth. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


I gave thee all my virgin heart, 
Its passion and its bliss 

Were pour’d together with my vow, 
In one unsinning kiss— 

And strain’d all panting to thy soul 
Alas, I did not dream 
That that which seem’d so like to heaven— 

Was but a passing dream! 


Farewell, thou false one, when the breath 
That lingers in this frame 
Shall pass among the wasted dew, 
In sadness breathe my name;— 
Aye, o’er my tomb at silent eve, 
One tear of sorrow shed— 
When all of her thou hast betray’d 
Lies mouldering and dead. 


Once more farewell! I feel that life — 
Is ebbing from me fast, 

A chill, like that they say is death’s, 
Has o’er my spirit pass’d; 

But ere I die I crave one kiss 
From that too treach’rous lip, 

For mine, alas, too soon with worms 
Shall hold companionship. 


Once more, before the breath is gone, 
Oh! couldst thou love me now, 

The dews of death would lightly fall 
Upon this burnthg brow;— 

That clasp was warm—farewell, farewell,— 
Forgive this madness heaven,— 

And he, the breaker of this heart— 


May he too be forgiven! Leo. 


Miss Frances Wricurt will deliver two parting 
addresses to the people of Philadelphia at the Arch 
Street Theatre—one on the evening of Tuesday, the 
twenty-second instant, and the other on the evening 
of Wednesday, the twenty-third instant. It would 
be well worth the attention of those who have im- 
bibed prejudices against the character of this female, 
to listen to these addresses. Miss Wright is on the 
eve of departure for Europe. 


REFLECTIONS AND TALES. 
BY A LADY OF PHILADELPHIA, 
We find the following notice of a work entitled as 
above, in the New York American. It is now in the 
course of publication in this city. 


The pages that we have seen, with some in- 
stances of false taste, and want of judgment, 
evince a good deal of thonght and originality, 
expressed with tenderness and vivacity. The 
following notice of Rousseau is sketched with 
spirit, and isa favourable specimen of the style 
of the book: — 


Rousseau was a being of very rare organiza- 
tion; he himself believed that nature broke the 
mould in which she formed him; and yet the 
internal sympathies of the world are deeply in- 
terested in the personal history of this suppos- 
ed anomaly of nature. The obscure and do- 
mestic incidents of Voltaire’s existence, those 
few voiceless days not sung in glory’s legend, 
are not sought with that inquisitive ardour that 
impels the multitude after the haunted reveries 
of Rousseau. ‘The latter deeply participated 
in those half physical traits that are attributes 
of nearly all the race of man, the most common 
bosoms thrill and sympathize to the represen- 
tation of his feelings, all brilliant and glowing 
as they are, tinged by the magic of his genius 
—there is a chord in almost every heart that 
echoes the language of his passions. But ac- 
curately to appreciate Voltaire, requires an in- 
tellect subtle by nature or refined by study, 
and a predominance of the moral over the phy- 
sical passions. In this age of religious liberty, 
the fanatical deism of Voltaire appears extra- 
vagant and absurd; but let it be remembered 
that he lived at a period when the young De 
la Barre was beheaded for a trifling insult of- 
fered to a wooden image of the virgin, during 
a moment of accidental intoxication, and the 
worthy and respectable Calas broken on the 
wheel for a mere heresy of opinion. 


‘¢ Did (they) not this for France! which lay before 
Bow’d to the inborn tyranny of haw 
Broken and trembling to the yoke she bore.” 


The writer thus remarks upon the epheme- 
ral nature of that celebrity which is based 
merely upon talents for shining in society. 
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I am haunted with a peculiar sense of the 
brevity of life; it seems as though a conscious- 
ness of this brevity should silence all prejudi- 
ces, predilections, tastes, even the simplest acts 
of choice, and that a serene and ignorant non- 
chalance is the only reasonable mode of exist- 
ence; images of the illustrious dead present 
themselves, particularly those who were unfor- 
tunate in their earthly career; what are they 
now, with all their impassioned aims and intense 
studies; they float phantoms over the mirror of 
imagination and memory ; and they, in whose 
path of life flowers were strewn, what are they 
but traditionary shadows. Where are all those 
brilliant geniuses, that shed such lustre over 
Paris in the days of Marmontel; who cast a 
radiance, warm, joyous, and extatic, over their 
care-defying circles; there, not the feeblest ray 
of intellect, not the most sterile desire to please, 
were lost; they were eagerly caught and re- 
flected back as in a hundred vivid mirrors.— 
Was Marmontel sincere—were these people 
seducing as his gay pencil portrays—was the 
torch of friendship inextinguishable—the loves 
of capricious youth perpetuated to frozen age? 
No—in these fallacious descriptions, it is the 
novelist, not the biographer, who writes. But 
where now are all these votaries of learning 
and the arts, above all, of the art of happiness— 
where is their pathway, their home? what 
avails that facility, clearness, celerity, eagle- 
eyed penetration and wit, their painful labori- 
ous route to the pinnacle of intellect? “ They 
won and passed away,” to the darkness and 
desolation of the tomb; and is it for this we 
children of the moment refine ideas, give sub- 
stance to phantoms, and labour for a precarious 
possession? Impressed with these ideas, all 
the monuments of genius and industry fade in- 
to insignificance—* all is vanity.” 

‘¢ The why—the where—what boots it now to tell?” 


That true but chilling text rebukes my ardour; 
even now it censures what I write. 


The following excerpts from this new publi- 
cation may prove entertaining. 

Wir anp Humour.— Wit is abstract and re- 
fined; it resembles a delineation of Nature in 
some of her eternal forms, recognised in every 
age. Humour is more conventional; it is an 
emblem of the fleeting fashions of the day. 

Frienpsuip.—When friendship is altoge- 
ther an affair of taste, and founded on the basis 
of caprice, it resembles the craving felt for pe- 
culiar fruits, flowers, or beautiful toys; this 
species of friendship springs from the refine- 
ment of independence or the recklessness of 
obscure poverty; the struggling aspirant for 
consequence finds it too unprofitable to meet 
his views, he requires a more solid foundation 
—but the common friendship of the world goes 
for something, and its bonds should not for tri- 
fling per be severed; this error of sensi- 
bility is too@ommon in early youth, where the 
self-love of one party, wounded by the self-love 
and self-interest of another, recoils as though 
appalled by discoveries hateful and horrid, and 
vehemently renounces all social ties—but what 
a dream is life without society or extended in- 
terests. 

Loss or Beauty.—The world affects to 
commiserate the wounds of the heart, and to 
disregard those of vanity —What a division 
of ideas is here produced by two phrases, that 
are in reality synonymous. With what su- 
perficial frivolity the loss of beauty is treated 
by authors of great merit in other respects, and 
also in those gossiping conversations in actual 
life which mean nothing; and yet, to the. indj- 
vidual, how immense is that loss—what conse- 
quences it involves! Often glory, honour, re- 
spect, consideration, esteem, power, love, ex- 
tinction ef influence, either for good or evil; it 
strikes at all the moral part of being, and if 
these are not wounds of the heart, what are? 
Circumstances or disposition sometimes render 
beauty a thing indifferent to its possessor; but 
often it is so identified with being, as to make 
the destiny of the individual; and its destruction 
unhinges the whole order of life, bringing more 
piercing ills to the heart of sensibility, than 
perfidy, calumny, or even penury. 

Frencu Women are gifted with so redun- 
dant a share of genius and energy,that in them 
common sentiments become passions: of thisna- 
ture was Du Deffand’s friendship for Walpole, 
and the love of De Sevigne for her daughter. 
Fornearly twocenturies France was embellish- 


ed by a succession of resplendent women ; their 
decay was, indeed, “impregnate with divinity,” 
which shone with great lustre as life’s frail ta- 
per waned; their youth was crowned with wit 
and gayety—their age consoled by devotion, 
or philosophy, brilliant recollections, and above 
all, by the early acquired habit of happiness ; 
the friendships of youth were retained and ma- 
tured by these amiable old people, and youth 
sought admittance to their venerable coteries 
as to the repositories of the wit and of 
other days. In our land, old people have no 
influence over sentiment or fashion; custom 
prescribes to them a dull, cloistered, monoto- 
nous life, which withers the mind ere the frame 
loses its vigour; there exists no good without 
its attendant evil, and our happy government, 
which ensures to youthful industry the certain- 
ty of independence, re-acts on age in the form 
of cold neglect or reluctant obedience. 

Sociery.—What unimaginable 
aristocrats the English are! they firmly believe 
that all their plebeians come hideous from the 
hands of nature ; then the solemn frivolity of 
their distinctions, and the solemn pedantry 
with which they are displayed; would not the 
stoic laugh to read that the use of the fork in 
eating, and the disuse of cheese, are deemed 
the surest tests not only of gentility, but of all 
the finest qualities, and this from authors of 
learning and reputation. What exquisite spe- 
cimens in their Tremaines and De Lisles— 
what an assumed contempt of France, and 
proud devotion to the minutest of her customs 
—and then the perpetual rivalries, and tasteless 
struggles for pre-eminence through every 
branch of society—the author of Pelham and 
Vivian Grey, has some faint glimpses of the 
truth, which he announces with the tone of a 
first discoverer—but surely the story of those 
novels is every way unnatural. 

Losinc Caste.—That class of persons to 
whom nature has been niggardly in the gifts 
of mind or body, have always the means of 
equalizing themselves in society; let them de- 
scend a single step in the scale of rank, and 
they will be received with esteem and consid- 
eration by those below; but alas! how rare is 
the spirit that dictated the choice of the Roman 
(first in a village, rather than second at 
Rome ;) these slighted people, who seem to be 
fashioned in mind and person for the foils or 
appendages of society, live in contented inferi- 
ority, and regard forfeiture of caste as the only 
mortal disgrace. 

Ecorism.—The fanciful, the boundless ego- 
tism of genius flows from the same obscure 
principle that inspires the insipid rece of 
the unlettered, superannuated valetudinarian 
who forever prates of disease. Itisan inherent 
propensity, ripened to an unwonted exuberance 
by the prevailing fashions of the day—for how 
little is known of the secret emotions that thrill- 
ed the bosoms of Pope and his contemporaries? 
But to the wits of the present era a Boswell 
were a superfluous appendage—the moralist 
will perhaps derive new lights from this univer- 
sal confidence. 


A Cuaracter.—The contour of his head 
and face was intellectual and majestic, and,his 
features handsome, though not perhaps symme- 
trically regular, wore a look of penetration and 
sensibility that could never be mistaken; yet 
there was ashade over their meaning, and the so- 
phisticated eye of society might have deemed 
his history too intensely written there. In those 
countenances where benevolence is strongly 
conspicuous, there is usually an accompanying 


‘look ofimbecility. I have noticed this effect in the 


portraits of philanthropists and saints, whether 
sketched from nature or imagination—but his 
was at once benign and intellectual. His po- 
liteness was invincible—-it resembled inspiration, 
and had its source in the heart—there it ema- 
nated, and from the most rare and amiable of 
weaknesses,—tenderness for the feelings of 
others, and boundless indulgence towards hu- 
man frailty. He commented on life and its va- 
rieties as on a drama too hacknied to elicit se- 
verity of criticism; and the charm of his address 
arose from the delicate flattery of manner rather 
than phrase,—enforced by the tones of a voice 
exquisitely modulated. 


Licxinc Movasses.—A rustic of very sin- 
gular ambition, wished to be a king, that he 
might do nothing all day, but “ lick ’ and 
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swing on a gate.” If licking molasses were to 
be as a proof of royalty, kings and queens 


may be seen on our wharves as thick as flies 
on a summer’s day—children, from three to 
ten years of age, each armed with a straw or 
small stick, which is inserted through the bung- 
hole of the molasses hogsheadsinto the tempt- 
ing sweet, drawn up, licked of its contents, 

in inserted, and so on. A part of each 
draught, in discharging into the mouth, is lodg- 
ed on the face, until the filching sprigs of roy- 
alty are daubed from ear to ear. 

But these little bipeds are not the only crea- 
tures whose ambition leads to the licking of 
molasses. We saw a drayman’s horse the other 
day, which seemed to be infected with the same 
desire for sweets. He had made good his posi- 
tion, beside a hogshead, the contents of which 
were overflowing by reason of the heat, or 
the agitation of unlading—and there he stood, 
industriously licking molasses, and smacking 
his lips, as happy as the sweetest toothed biped 
on the wharf. 


SELECTIONS. 


AN INDIAN TRADITION, 

Au-do-me-ne, an intelligent Ottowwaw of 
Wawgunukizze, in answer to my inquiries con- 
cerning their opinion of the sun and moon, re- 
lated to me the following fable: 

‘Long ago, an old Ojibbeway chief and his 
wife, who lived on the shore of Lake Huron, 
had one son, a beautiful boy. His name was 
Ono-wut-to-kwut-to, (he that catches clouds) 
and his totem, (family name) after that of his 
father, a beaver. He would have been a great 
favourite with them, for he was, in the main, af- 
fectionate and dutiful, except that they could 
never persuade him to fast. ‘Though they gave 
him charcoal, instead of his usual breakfast, he 
would never blacken his face, and if he could 
find fish-eggs, or the head of a fish, he would 
roast them, and have something to eat. Once 
they took from him what he had thus cooked in 

lace of his accustomed breakfast, and threw 

im some coals instead of it. But this was the 
last of many attempts to compel him to fast. He 
took up the coals, blacked his face, went out, 
and lay down. At night he did not return into 
the lodge of his parents, but slept without. In 
his dream he saw a very beautiful woman come 
down from above, and stand at his feet. She 


- Said, ‘ Ono-wut-to-kwut-to, I am come for you; 


see that you step inmy tracks,’ The lad obey- 
ed without hesitation, and stepping carefully in 
her steps, he presently found himself ascending 
above the tops of the trees, through the air and 
beyond the clouds. His guide at length passed 
through a small round hole, and he followed her 
and found himself standing on a beautiful and 
extensive prairie. 

‘© They followed the path which led them to 
a large and rich looking lodge; entering here, 
they saw on one side pipes and war clubs, bows, 
arrows and spears, with various implements and 
ornaments of men. At the other end of the 
lodge, were the things belonging to women. 
Here was the home of the beautiful girl, who 
had been his companion, and she had on the 
sticks, a belt she had not finished weaving. She 
said to him, ‘ my brother is coming, and I must 
conceal you.’ So putting him in one corner, she 
spread the belt over him. Ono-wut-to-kwut-to, 
however, watched what passed without from his 
concealment, and saw the brother of the young 
woman come in, most splendidly dressed, and 
take down a pipe from the wall. After he had 
smoked, he laid aside his pipe and the sack con- 
taining his pah-koo-se-gun, and said, ‘ When, my 
sister, will you cease from these practices? Have 
you forgotten the greatest of Spirits has forbid- 
den you to steal the children from below? You 
suppose that you have concealed this that you 
have now brought, but do I not know that he is 
here in the lodge? If you would not incur my 
displeasure, you must send him immediately down 
to his friends.’ But she would not. He then 
said to the boy, when he found that his sister was 
determined not to dismiss him, ‘ You may as well 
come out from that place, where you are not 
concealed from me, and walk about, for you will 
be lonesome and hungry if you remain there.’ 
He took down a bow and arrow, and a pipe of 
red stone, richly ornamented, to give him. So 
the boy came out from under the belt, and amu- 
sed himself with the bow and pipe the man gave 
him, and he became the husband of the young 
woman who had brought him up from the woods 
near his father’s lodge. 

“He went abroad in the open prairie, but in 


all this fair and ample country, he found no inha- 
bitants, except his wife and her brother. The 
plains were adorned with flowers, and garnished 
with bright and sparkling streams, but the ani- 
mals were not like those he had been accustom- 
ed to see, Night followed day, as on the earth, 
but with the first appearance of light, the bro- 
ther-in-law of Ono-wut-to-kwut-to began to make 
preparations to leave the lodge. All day, and 
every day, he was absent, and returned in the 
evening; his wife, also, though not so regular in 
the time of her departure and return, was often 
absent great part of the night. 

‘‘ He was curious to know where they spent 
all the time of their absence, and he obtained 
from his brother-in-law permission to accompany 
him in one of his daily journeys. They went on 
in a smooth and open path, through prairies, to 
which they could see no boundary, until Ono- 
wut-to-kwut-to, becoming hungry, asked his 
companion if he did not think he should find 
any game. ‘Be patient, my brother,’ said he, 
‘this is my road in which I walk every day, and 
at no great distance is the place where I con- 
stantly eat my dinner. When we arrive there 
you shall see how I am supplied with food.’ 

“ They came at length to a place where were 
many fine mats to sit down upon, and a hole 
through which to look down upon the earth. 
Ono-wut-to-kwut-to, at the bidding of his com- 
panion, looked down through this hole, and saw 
far beneath him the great lakes, and the villages, 
not of the Ojibbeways only, but of all the red 
skins. In one place he saw a party, stealing 
silently along toward the hunting camp of their 
enemies, and his companion told him what would 
be result of the attack they were about to make. 
In another place he saw people feasting and 
dancing; young men were engaged in their 
sports, and here and there women were labour- 
ing at their accustomed avocations. 

“ The companion of Ono-wut-to-kwut-to call- 
ed his attention to a group of children playing 
beside a lodge. ‘Do you see,’ said he, * that 
active and beautiful boy?’ at the same time 
throwing a very small stone, which hit the child, 
who immediately fell to the ground, and pre- 
sently they saw him carried into the lodge. 
Then they saw people running about, and 
heard that she-she-gwun, and the song and 
prayer of the medicine man, entreating that the 
child’s life might be spared. To this request 
his com»manion made answer, ‘send me up the 
white dog.’ Then they could distinguish the 
hurry and bustle of preparation for a feast, a 
white dog killed and singed, and the people, 
who were called, assembling at the lodge. 
While these things were passing, he addressed 
himself to Ono-wut-to-kwut-to, saying, ‘ There 
are among you in the lower world, some whom 
you call great medicine men; but it is because 
their ears are open, and they hear my voice, 
when | have struck any one, that they are able 
to give relief to the sick. They direct the peo- 
ple to send me whatever I call for, and when 
they have sent it, I remove my had from those 
I had made sick.’ When he had Said this, the 
white dog was parcelled out in dishes, for those 
that were at the feast, then the medicine man, 
when they were about to begin to eat, said, 
* We send thee this, Great Monito;’ and imme- 
diately they saw the dog, cooked, and ready to 
be eaten, rising to them through the air, After 
they had dined, they returned home by another 

ath, 

7 «In this manner they lived for some time, but 
Ono-wut-to-k wut-to had not forgotten his friends, 
and the many pleasant things he had left in his 
father’s village, and he longed to return to the 
earth. At last his wife consented to his request. 
‘ Since,’ said she, ‘ you are better pleased with 
the poverty, the cares, and the miseries of the 
world beneath, than with the peaceful and per- 
manent delights of these prairies, go. I give 
you permission to depart; not only so, but since 
I brought you hither, I shall carry you back to 
the place where I found you, near your father’s 
lodge; but remember, you are still my husband, 
and that my power over you is in no manner di- 
minished. You may return to your relatives, 
and live to the common age of man, by observ- 
ing what I now say to you. Beware how you 
venture to take a wife among men. Whenever 
you do, you shall feel my displeasure; and if 
you marry a second time, it is then you shall be 
called to return to me.’ 


“ Then Ono-wut-to-kwut-to awoke, and found 
himself on the ground, near the door of his fa- 
ther’s lodge. Instead of the bright beings of his 
vision, he saw about him his aged mother, and 
his relatives, who told him he had been absent 
about a year. For some time he was serious 


and abstracted; but, by degrees, the impression 
of his visit to the upper world wore off. He be- 
gan to doubt of the reality of what he had heard 
and seen. At length, forgetful of the admoni- 
tions of his spouse, he married a beautiful young 
woman of his own tribe. Four days afterwards 
she was acorpse. But even the effect of this 
fearful admonition was not permanent. He again 
ventured to marry, and soon afterwards, going 
out of his lodge one night, to listen to some un- 
usual noise, lie disappeared, to return no more. 


It was believed that his wife from the upper 
world came to recall him, according to her 
threat, and that he still remains in those upper 
regions, and has taken the place of his brother- 
in-law, in overlooking the affairs of men.” 
Tanner’s Narrative. 


A SCENE FROM THE PIONEERS.—coorer. 


—By this time they had gained the summit 
of the mountain, where they left the highway, 
and pursued their course, under the shade of 
the stately trees that crowned the eminence. 
The day was becoming warm, and the girls 
plunged more deeply into the forest, as they 
found its invigorating coolness agreeably con- 
trasted to the excessive heat they had experi- 
enced in their ascent. ‘The conversation, as if 
by mutual consent, was entirely changed to the 
little incidents and scenes of their walk, and 
every tall pine, and every shrub or flower, call- 
ed forth some simple expression of admiration. 

In this manner they proceeded along the mar- 
gin of the precipice, catching occasional glimpses 
of the placid Otsego, or pausing to listen to the 
rattling of wheels and the sounds of hammers, 
that rose from the valley, to mingle the signs of 
men with the scenes of nature, when Elizabeth 
suddenly started, and exclaimed— 

‘** Listen! there are the cries of a child on 
this mountain! is there a clearing near us? or 
can some little one have strayed from its pa- 
rents?” 

‘* Such things frequently happen,” returned 
Louisa, ‘* Let us follow the sounds; it may be 
a wanderer starving on the hill.” 

Urged by this consideration, the females pur- 
sued the low, mournful sounds, that proceeded 
from the forest, with quick and impatient steps. 
More than once, the ardent Elizabeth was on 
the point of announcing that she saw the suf- 
ferer, when Louisa caught her by the arm, and 
pointing behind them, cried— 

“ Look at the dog!” 

Brave had been their companion, from the 
time of the voice of his young mistress lured 
him from his kennel, to the present moment. 
His advanced age had long before deprived him 
of his activtty; and when his companions stop- 
ped to view the scenery, or to add to their bou- 
quets, the mastiff would lay his huge frame on 
the ground, and await their movements, with 
his eyes closed, and a listlessness in his air that 
ill accorded with the character of protector. 
But when, aroused by this cry from Louisa, 
Miss Temple turned, she saw the dog with his 
eyes keenly set on some distant object, his head 
bent near the ground, and his hair actually ris- 
ing on his body, either through fright or anger. 
It was host probably the latter, for he was grow]- 
ing in a low key, and occasionally showing his 


.teeth, in a manner that would have terrified his 


mistress, had she not so well known his good 
qualities, 

‘* Brave!” she said, ** be quiet, Brave! what 
do you see, fellow?” 

At the sounds of her voice, the rage of the 
mastiff, instead of being at all diminished, was 
very sensibly increased. He stalked in front of 
the ladies, and seated himself at the feet of his 
mistress, growling louder than before, and oc- 
casionally giving vent to his ire by a short, sur- 
ly barking. 

“ What does he see?” said Elizabeth, ** there 
must be some animal in sight.” 

Hearing no answer from her companion, Miss 
Temple turned head, and beheld Louisa stand- 
ing with her face whitened to the colour of death, 
and her finger pointing upward, with a sort of 
flickering convulsive motion. The quick eye 
of Elizabeth glanced in the direction indicated 
by her friend, where she saw the fierce front and 
glaring eyes of a female panther, fixed on them 
in horrid malignity, and threatening instant de- 
struction. 


“Let us fly!” exclaimed Elizabeth, grasping 
the arm of Louisa, whose form yielded like melt- 
ing snow, and sunk lifeless to the earth. 

There was not a single feeling in the tempe- 
‘rament of Elizabeth Temple, that could prompt 


her to desert a companion in such an extremity; 


and she fell on her knees, by the side of the in- 
animate Louisa, tearing from the person of her 
friend, with an instinctive readiness, such parts 
of her dress as might obstruct her respiration, 
and encouraging their only safeguard, the dog, 
at the same time, by the sounds of her voice. 

“Courage, Brave!” she cried, her own tones 
beginning to tremble, “courage, courage, good 
Brave.” 

A quarter-grown cub, that had hitherto been 
unseen, now appeared, dropping from the 


branches of a sapling that grew under the shade 
of a beech which held its dam. This ignorant, 
but vicious creature, approached the dog, imita- 
ting the actions and sounds of its parent, but ex- 
hibiting a strange mixture of the playfulness ofa 
kitten with the ferocity of its race. Standing on 
its hind legs, it would rend the bark of a tree 
with its fore paws, and play all the antics of a 
cat, for a moment; and then, by lashing itself 
with its tail, growling, and scratching the earth, 
it would attempt the manifestations of anger that 
rendered its parent so terrific. 

All this time Brave stood firm and undaunted, 
his short tail erect, his body drawn backward on 
its haunches, and his eyes following the move- 
ments of both dam and cub. At every gambol 
played by the latter, it approached nigher to the 
dog, the growling of the three becoming more 
horrid at each moment, until the younger beast 
overleaping its intended bound, fell directly be- 
fore the mastiff. There was a moment of fearful 
cries and struggles, but they ended almost as 
soon as commenced, by the cub appearing in the 
air, hurled from the jaws of Brave, with a vio- 
lence that sent it against a tree so forcibly as to 
render it completely senseless. 

Elizabeth witnessed the short struggle, and her 
blood was warming with the triumph of the dog 
when she saw the old panther in the air, spring- 
ing twenty feet from the branch of the beech 
to the back of the mastiff. No words of ours 
can describe the fury of the conflict that follow- 
ed; it was a confused struggle on the dried leaves, 
accompanied by loud and terrific cries. Miss 
Temple continued on her knees, bending overthe 
form of Louisa, her eyes fixed on the animals, 
with an interest so horrid, and yet so intense, that 
she almost forgot her own stake in the result. 
So rapid and vigorous were the bounds of the 
inhabitant of the forest, that its active frame 
seemed constantly in the air, while the dog nobly 
faced his foe, at each successive leap. When 
the panther lighted on the shoulders of the 
mastiff, which was its constant aim, old Brave, 
though torn with her talons, and stained with 
his own blood, that already flowed from a dozen 
wounds, would shake off his furious foe, like a 
feather, and rearing on his hind legs, rush to 
the fray again with his jaws distended, and a 
dauntlesseye. But age, and his pampered life, 
greatly disqualified the noble mastiff for such a 
struggle. In every thing but courage he was 
only the vestige of what he had once been. A 
higher bound than ever, raised the wary and fu- 
rious beast far beyond the reach of the dog, who 
was making a desperate but fruitless dash at her, 
from which she alighted ina favourable position, 
on the back of her aged foe. Fora single mo- 
ment only, could the panther remain there, the 


vulsive effort. 
fastened his teeth in the side of his enemy, that 
the collar of brass around his neck, which had 
been glittering throughout the fray, was of the 
colour of blood, and directly, that his frame was 
sinking to the earth; where it soon lay prostrate 
and helpless. Several mighty efforts of the wild 
cat to extricate herself from the jaws of the dog, 
followed; but they were fruitless, until the mas- 
tiff turned on his back, his lips collapsed, and 
his teeth loosened; when the short convulsions 
and stillness that succeeded, announced the 
death of poor Brave. 
Elizabeth now lay wholly at the mercy of the 
beast. There is said to be something in the front 
of the image of the Maker, that daunts the hearts 


of the inferior beings of his creation; and it | 


great strength of the dog returning with acon- F 
But Elizabeth saw, as Brave * 


wouid seem that some such power, in the pre- |~ 


sent instance, suspended the threatened blow. 
The eyes of the monster and the kneeling maid- 
en met, for an instant, when the former stooped 
to examine her fallen foe; next to scent her luck- 
less cub. From the latter examination, it turn- 
ed, however, with its eyes apparently emitting 
flashes of fire, its tail lashing its sides furiously, 
aa its claws projecting for inches from its broad 
eet. 


Miss Temple did not, or could not move. 
Her hands were clasped in the attitude of pray- 
er, but her eyes were still drawn to her terrible 


enemy; her cheeks were blanched to the white- 
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ness of marble, and her lips were slightly sepa- 
rated with horror. The moment seemed now to 
have arrived for the fatal termination, and the 
beautiful figure of Elizabeth was bowing meek- 
ly to the stroke, when a rustling of leaves from 
behind seemed rather to mock the organs, than 
to meet her ears. 

Hist! hist!” said a low voice—* stcop lower, 
gal; your bunnet hides the creatur’s head.” 

It was rather the yielding of nature than a 
compliance with this unexpected order, that 
caused the head of our heroine to sink on her 
bosom; when she heard the report of the rifle, 
the whizzing of the bullet, and the enraged cries 
of the beast, who was rolling over the earth, 
biting its own flesh, and tearing the twigs and 
branches within its reach. At the next instant 
the form of Leather-stocking rushed by her, and 
he called aloud— 

‘Come in, Hector! come in, you old fool; ’tis 
a hard-lived animal, and may jump ag’in.” 

Natty maintained his position in front of the 
maidens, most fearlessly, notwithstanding the 
violent bounds and threatening aspect of the 
wounded panther, which gave several indica- 
tions of returning strength and ferocity, until his 
rifle was again loaded, when he stepped up to 
the enraged animal, and placing the muzzle 
close to its head, every spark of life was extin- 
guished by the discharge. 

The death of her terrible enemy appeared to 
Elizabeth like a resurrection from her own grave. 
There was an elasticity in the mind of our he- 
roine, that rose to meet the pressure of instant 
danger, and the more direct to the senses her 
apprehensions came, the more her nature had 
struggled to overcome them. But still she was 
woman. Had she been left to herself, in her 
late extremity, she would probably have used 
her faculties to the utmost, and with discretion, 
in protecting her person; but encumbered with 
her inanimate friend, retreat was a thing not to 
be attempted. —Notwithstanding the fearful as- 
pect of her foe, the eye of Elizabeth had never 
shrunk from its gaze: and long after the event, 
her thoughts would recur to her passing sensa- 
tions, and the sweetness of her midnight sleep 
would be disturbed, as her active fancy conjur- 
ed in dreams, the most trifling movements of 
savage fury that the beast had exhibited in its 
moment of power. 


MY COUSIN ISABEL. 


Isabel was a Poetess—one of those strange 
sweet beings, that sometimes meet us here, and 
seem like stars wandered away to Earth from 
their own beautiful spheres. 1 knew her not till 
she was fifteen, and she was then all 1 knew or 
could fancy of loveliness. She was ever a glad 


creature, and the young blossoms that shone. 


like stars on the midnight of her tresses, were 
not more bright and shadowless, than the sweet 
brow that arched beneath them. Hers was in- 
deed a spiritual existence. She loved the glo- 
rious things of earth as an Angel loves his own 
Paradise, and her soul would often blend with 
them, till the fulness of her ecstacy could find 
utterance but with tears. Poetry was, to her,a 
familiar dream—a vision of floating loveliness— 
and she moved abroad in the light of its inspir- 
ed Divinity. Ihave strayed by her side on a 
summer evening, and listened with her to the 
mysterious pine-lutes of the forest or the deep 
murmur of the mountain streams, and gazed 
upon the moonlight as it was tinting the mists, 
the waves, and the wooded hills, with the bright 
colouring of dreams, and looked abroad upon 
the great Ocean heaving perpetually as if it 
were the throbbing heart of the Universe, and 
then her thoughts wou/d have utterance, and her 
language came like the low music of a twi- 
light wave—the breathing forth of the soul of 
poetry, that had floated into her spirit from the 
sky, the flowers, the waters, and all the thou- 
sand objects, among which she was wandering — 
and I yielded to the enchantmient, till I could 
have knelt to her in worship as to a glorious 
vision sent down from a perfect sphere. « 


Isabel knew little of society. Her home was 
where she could gaze at will on the lovely and 
the sublime, the first opening of the blossoms 
of Spring beneath the budding tree, and the 
stately steppings of the Almighty amid the 
thunder crags and roaring forests of the moun- 
tain. When her thoughts strayed beyond these, 
it was to hold communion, not with the allure- 
ments of society, but with the shining stars, the 
bright and spiritual worlds above her. Her 
thoughts went upward, like incense gushing 
from a broken urn. The following hymn, which 
I found in her favourite arbour after a night of 


peculiar stillness and beauty, is a specimen of 
her habits of contemplation. 


Those burning stars!—What are they’—I have 
dreamed, 

That they were blossoms on the tree of life— 

Or glory flung back from the mighty wings 

Of God’s archangels—or that yon blue sky, 

With all its gorgeous blazonry of stars, 

Was but a banner waving on the winds 

From the far wall of Heaven!—And I have sat 

And drank their gush of glory, till I felt 

Their flash electric trembling with a deep 

And strong vibration down the living wire 

Of chainless passion—and my every pulse 

Was beating high, as if a spring were there 

To lift me up where I might ever roam 

’Mid the unfathomed vastness of the sky, 

And dwell with those high stars, and see their light 

Poured down upon the blessed Earth, like dew 

From the bright urns of Naiads! 


Beautiful stars! 
What are ye?—There is in my heart of hearts 
A fount, that heaves beneath you like the deep 
Beneath the glories of the midnight moon! 
And list!—your music-tones are floating now 
Around me like an element—so low, 
So wildly beautiful, I almost deem, 
That ye are there the living harp of God, 
O’er which the incense winds of Eden stray, 
And wake such tones of mystic minstrelsy, 
As well might wander down to this dim world 
To fashion dreams of Heaven!—Peal on—peal on— 
Nature’s high anthem!—for my life has caught 
A portion of your purity and power, 
And seems but as a sweet and holy tone 
Of wild star-music! 


Blessed—blessed things!— 
Ye are in Heaven, and I on Earth!—my soul, 
Even with a whirlwind’s rush, may wander off 
To your immortal realms, but it must fall, 
Like your own ancient Pleiad, from its height, 
To dim its new-caught glories in the dust!— 
This Earth is very beautiful—l love 
Its wilderness of spring-flowers—its bright clouds— 
The majesty of mountains—and the wil 
Magnificence of Ocean—for they come, 
Like visions, o’er my heart—but when I look 
On your unfading loveliness, I feel 
Like a lost infant gazing on its home, 
And weep to die, and come where ye repose 
Upon yon boundless Heaven, like parted souls 
On an Eternity of blessedness! 


*Tis wonderful what changes may be wrought 
by a few fleeting years ina sensitive spirit. I 
was alone with Isabel in her arbour on a calm 
evening of her twentieth Spring, and, when 
she chanted, as usual, a sweet and tender air, I 
could not but contrast the passionate melan- 
choly of her voice with the tone of joyousness 
with which she had so often delighted me in her 
girlhood. Isabel was sinking into the grave.— 
Passion had not visited her in any of its fiercer 
forms, but her heart had sunk down from its 
starry height, and, like an Autumn flower, was 
casting its life-breath upon the winds. I looked 
upon her, and her eyes were raised to Heaven, 
and as the moonbeams came down and slum- 
bered in their depths, she shook aside her long 
tresses that seemed to have caught their wild- 
ness and darkness from the storm, anda gush of 
tears, such as come when the heart yearns for 
language, bathed her cheek, and she sobbed long 
and loud. At length, her tone and look were 
changed to their wonted calmness. ‘*I have 
been thinking,” said she, “that Lam about to 
die--about to go away from this cold world, 
where every thing is chilled in its blossoming. 
It should be so, I was once a happy creature—— 
my thoughts were Eden birds, that fluttered and 
sung in the bright air of Heaven, but died 
when their tender plumage was touched by the 
Earth. A child of dreams, I sought the world-- 
but I am wearied—-wearied now—and I will 
break my poor lute and die. Oh, whence are 
the bright visions, that have shed their broken 
and momentary gleams upon my spirit, and led 
me on to seek in vain their beautiful realities 
amid all the changes of existence! I have of- 
ten dreamed, that we must have lived in some 
other and more glorious state of being, and that 
the mysterious glimpses that here linger round 
our souls are the broken remembrances of that 
better realm. They are brightest in childhood 
—they picture a rainbow in every tear—and, in 
our infant thoughtlessness, we imagine them the 
shadow of the glories that await us in life; but, 
as we journey onward, they begin to dissolve 
away, the music, with which they come over 
us, swells faintly and more faintly upon the 
blast, till, at length, we awake, and find that all 
is but a cold and bitter mockery!” 


In a few day we laid Isabel in her grave. 
She slumbers in a retired spot, and it has often 
been my consolation to go and muse alone over 
her silent resting-place. During my last visit, I 


pencilled an unworthy tribute to the memory of 
the child of song. 


Dear Isabel, again I come to linger and to weep 

Upon the spot where wild-flowers spring to mark 
i place of sleep, a 

And, as I kneel beside thy urn, thy spirit from afar 

Comes o’er my memory like the tone, the music of 
a star. 


Thou = the roselight of my morn—the idol of my 
reams— 
And life, with thee, was like the fall of Summer’s 
quiet streams, 
And, if a dark cloud ever came upon my visions fair, 
Thy love shone o’er the gathering shade, and left 
the rainbow there. 


Thy breezy step is seen no more upon the blue hill’s 
brow, 

And Beauty’s early light has left my darkened day 
dreams now— 

But my lone spirit brightens yet, like that immortal 


flower, ° 

That sends abroad at eve the rays it drank at morn’s 
first hour. 

Dear minstrel-girl—thine was the high, the holy 
gift of fire, 

And beautiful its flashes played around thy glowing 
lyre, 

But it in thy heart, for there its centred 
brightness fell, 

And thou art now a thing of dust, my own loved 
Isabel! 


ROMAN GLADIATORS.—rrom VALERIUS. 


—At last, however, we arrived in safety at the 
western gate of that proud amphitheatre—the 
same around which | had, the night before, wit- 
nessed that scene of tumultuous preparation. 
One of the officers in waiting there, no sooner 
descried the equipage of Rubellia, than he caus- 
ed aspace to be laid open for her approach, 
and himself advanced, with great civility, to hand 
her into the interior of the amphitheatre. 

Behold me, therefore, in the midst of the 
Flavian amphitheatre, and seated, under the 
wing of this luxurious lady, in one of the best 
situations in which the range of benches set 
apart for the females and their company afford- 
ed. There was a general silence in the place 
at the time we entered and seated ourselves, be- 
cause proclamation had just been made that the 
gladiators, with whose combats the exhibition of 
the day was appointed to commence, were about 
to enter upon the arena, and show themselves, 
in order, to the people. As yet, however, they 
had not come forth from that place of conceal- 
ment to which so many of their number were, of 
necessity, never destined to return; so that I had 
leisure to collect my thoughts, and to survey for 
a moment, without disturbance, the mighty and 
most motley multitude, piled above, below, and 
on every side around me, from the lordly sena- 
tors, on their silken couches, along the parapet of 
the arena,up to the impenetrable mass of plebeian 
heads which skirted the horizon, above the top- 
most wall of the amphitheatre itself. Such was 
the enormous crowd of human beings, high and 
low, assembled therein, that when any motion 
went through their assembly, the noise of their 
rising up or sitting down could be likened to 
nothing, except, perhaps, the far off sullen roar- 
ing of the illimitable sea, or the rushing of a 
great night-wind amongst the bows of a forest. 
It was the first time that I had ever seen a peo- 
pled amphitheatre—nay, it was the first time that 
I had ever seen a very great multitude of men 
assembled together, within any fabric of human 
erection; so that you cannot doubt there was in 
the scene before me, enough to impress my mind 
with a very serious feeling of astonishment—not 
to say of veneration. Not less than eighty thou- 
sand human beings, (for such they told me was 
the stupendous capacity of the building, ) were 
here met together. Such a multitude can no 
where be regarded, without inspiring a certain 
indefinite, indefinable sense of majesty; least of 
all, when congregated within the wide sweep of 
such a glorious edifice as this, and surrounded on 
all sides with every circumstance of ornament 
and splendour, befitting an everlasting monu- 
ment of Roman victories, the munificence of 
Roman princes, and the imperial luxury of uni- 
versal Rome. Judge, then, with what eyes of 
wonder all this was surveyed by me, who had 
but of yesterday, as it were, emerged from the 
solitary stillness of a British valley—who had 
been accustomed all my life to consider as among 
the most impressive of human spectacles, the 
casual passage of a few scores of legionaries, 
through some dark valley of a wood, or awe- 
struck village of barbarians. 

Trajan himself was already present, but in no 
wise, except the canopy of his ivory chair, to be 


distinguished from the other Consul that sat 


over against him; tall nevertheless, and of a 
surety very majestic in his demeanour; grave, 
sedate, and benign in countenance, even accord- 
ing to the likeness which you have seen upon 
his medals and statues. 
plain gown, and appeared to converse quite fa- 
miliarly, and without the least affectation of con- 
descension, with such patricians as had their 
places near him; of whom Sextus and Rubellia 
pointed out many remarkable personages to my 
notice; as fer example Adrian, who afterwards 
became emperor: Pliny, the orator, a man of 
very courtly presence, and lively, agreeable as- 
pect; and above all, the historian Tacitus, the 
worthy son-in-law of our Agricola, in whose pale 
countenance, I thought I could easily recognise 
the depth, but sought in vain to discover any 
traces of the sternness, of his genius. Of all the 
then proud names that were whispered in my 
ear, could I recollect or repeat them now, how 
few would awaken any interest in your minds! 
Those, indeed, which I have mentioned, have 
an interest that will neverdie. Would that the 
greatest and best of them all were to be remem- 
bered only for deeds of greatness and goodness! 

The proclamation being repeated a second 
time, a door on the right hand of the arena was 
laid open, and a single trumpet sounded, as it 
seemed to me, mournfully, while the gladiators 
marched in with slow steps, each man—naked, 
except being girt with a cloth ali@iit his loins— 
bearing on his left arm a small buckler, and 
having a short straight sword suspended by a 
cord around his neck. They marched asI have 
said, slowly and steadily; so that the whole as- 
sembly had full leisure to contemplate the forms 
of the men; while those who were, or who ima- 
gined themselves to be, skilled in the business 
of the arena, were fixing in their own minds, 
on such as they thought most likely to be victo- 
rious, and laying wagers concerning their chances 
of success, with as much unconcern as if they had 
been contemplating so many irrational animals, 
or rather, indeed, I should say, so many sense- 
less pieces of ingenious mechanism. The wide 
diversity of complexion and feature exhibited 
among these devoted athletes, afforded at once 
a majestic idea of the extent of the Roman em- 
pire, and a terrible one of the purposes to which 
that wide sway had too often been made subser- 
vient. The beautiful Greek, with a countenance 
of noble serenity, and limbs after which the 
sculptors of his country might have modelled 
their godlike symbols of graceful power, walked 
side by side with the yellow bearded savage, whose 
gigantic muscles had been nerved in the freez- 
ing waves of the Elbe or the Danube, or whose 
thick strong hair was congealed and shagged on 
his brow, with the breath of Scythian or Scan- 
dinavian winters. Many fierce Moors and Arabs, 
and curled Ethiopians, were there, with the 
beams of the southern sun burnt in every various 
shade of swarthiness upon their skins. Nor did 
our own remote island want her representatives 
in the deadly procession, for I saw among the 
armed multitude—and that not altogether with- 
out some feelings of more peculiar interest—two 
or three gaunt barbarians, whose breasts and 
shoulders bore uncouth marks of blue and pur- 
ple, so vivid in the tints, that I thought many 
months could not have elapsed since they must 
have been wandering in wild freedom along the 
native ridges of some Silurian or Caledonian 
forest. As they moved around the arena, some 
of these men were saluted by the whole multi- 
tude with noisy acclamations, in token, I suppos- 
ed, of the approbation wherewith the feats of 
some former festival had deserved to be remem- 
bered. On the appearance of others, groans 
and hisses were heard from some parts of the 
amphitheatre, mixed with contending cheers and 
huzzas from others of the spectators. But by 
far the greater part were suffered to pass on in 
silence:—this being in all likelihood the first— 
alas! who could tell whether it might not also be 
the last—day of their sharing in that fearful ex- 
hibition! 

Their masters paired them shortly, and in suc- 
cession they began to make proof of their fatal 
skill. At first, Scythian was matched against Scy- 
thian——Greek against Greek—Ethiopian against 
Ethiopian——Spaniard against Spaniard; and I saw 
the sand dyed beneath their feet with blood 
streaming from the wounds of kindred hands. 
But these combats, although abundantly bloody 
and terrible, were regarded only as preludes to 
the serious business of the day, which consisted 
of duels between Europeans on the one side, and 
Africans on the other; wherein it was the well- 
nigh intransgressible law of the amphitheatre, 
that at least one out of every pair of combatants 
should die on the arena before the eyes of the 
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multitude. Instead of shrinking from the more 
desperate brutalities of these latter conflicts, the 
almost certainty of their fatal termination seemed 
only to make the assembly gaze on them with 
more intense curiosity, and a more inhuman mea- 
sure of delight. Methinks I feel as if it were but 
of yesterday, when, sickened with the protracted 
terrors of a conflict that seemed as if it were 
never to have an end, although both the com- 
batants were already covered all over with hide- 
ous gashes, I at last bowed down my head, and 
clasped my hands upon my eyes to save them 
from the torture of gazing thereon farther: and 
Ihad scarce done so, when Rubellia laid her hand 
upon my elbow, whispering, ‘* Look, look, now 
look!” in a voice of low, steady impatience. I 
did look, but not to the arena; no; it was upon 
the beautiful features of that woman’s face that 
I looked: and truly it seemed to me as if they 
presented a spectacle almost as fearful as that 
from which I had just averted mine eyes. Isaw 
those rich lips parted asunder, and those dark 
eyes extended in their sockets, and those smooth 
Suecks suffused with a steadfast blush, and that 
lovely bosom swelled and glowing; and I hated 
Rubellia, as 1 gazed, for I knew not before how 
utterly beauty can be brutalized by the throb- 
bings of acruel heart. But 1 looked round to 
escape from the sight of her;—and then the 
hundreds offemales that I saw with their eyes 
fixed with equal earnestness on the same spot of 
horrors, taught me, even at the moment, to think 
with more charity of that pitiless gaze of one. 
At that instant all were silent, in the contem- 
plation of the breathless strife; insomuch, that a 
groan, the first that had escaped from either of 
the combatants, although low and reluctant, and 
half suppressed, sounded quite distinctly amidst 
the deep hush of the assembly; and being con- 
strained thereby to turn mine eyes once more 
downwards, I beheld that, at length, one of the 
two had received the sword of his adversary quite 
through his body, and sunk before him upon 
the sand. A beautiful young man was he that 
had received this harm, with fair hair, clustered 
in glossy ringlets upon his neck and brows; but 
the sickness of his wound was already visible on 
his drooping eyelids, and his lips were pale, as 
if the blood had rushed from them to the un- 
timely outlet. Nevertheless, the Moorish gladi- 
ator who had fought with him, had drawn forth 
again his weapon, and stood there awaiting in 
silence the decision of the multitude, whether 
at once to slay the defenceless youth, or to assist 
in removing him from the arena, if perchance 


_ the blood might be stopped from flowing, and 


some hope of recovery even yet extended to him. 
Hereupon there arose, on the instant, a loud 
voice of contention; and it seemed to meas if 
the wounded man regarded the multitude with 
a proud, and withal contemptuous glance, being 
aware, without question, that he had executed 
all things so as to deserve their compassion; but 
aware, moreover, that even had that been freely 
vouchsafed to him, it was too late for any hope 
of safety. But the cruelty of their faces, it may 
be, and the loudness of their cries were a sorrow 
to him, and filled his dying breast with loathing. 
Whether or not the haughtiness of his counte- 
nance had been observed by them with displea- 
sure, I cannnot say; but so it was, that those who 
had cried out to give him a chance of recovery, 
were speedily silent, and the Emperor looking 


round, and seeing all the thumbs turned down- 


wards, (for that is you know the signal for death, ) 
was constrained to give the sign, and forthwith 
the young man receiving again, without a strug- 
gle, the sword of the Moor into his gashed bosom, 
breathed forth his life, and lay stretched out in 
his blood upon the place of guilt. 


MRS. SIDDONS’ FAREWELL ADDRESS. 


We perceive by the Edinburgh papers, that Mrs. 
Henry Siddons, better known to the London public 
as Miss Murray, bade adieu to the stage on Monday 
last. She appeared as Lady Townly; and at the 


. lose of the play, delivered a farewell address, com- 


posed for the occasion by Sir Walter Scott. We 
cannot resist the temptation of paying to her merits 
the passing tribute of our admiration. Her profes- 
sional talents are unquestionably of the highest kind, 
while her manners and accomplishments would grace 
any station in life. Neither in tragedy or comedy, 
can the metropolitan boards boast of an actress who 
approaches her in excellence. The delicacy and 
truth of her conceptions of character were worthy 
of the power with which they were embodied. Her 
voice is of the deepest and most touching beauty, 
and she knows well how to avail herself of the re- 
sources with which it invests her. Mrs. Henry Sid- 
dons rose to celebrity at a time when the most bril- 
liant talents graced the stage: her loss would then 
have been t; at present it is irreparable. At 
the termination of the play on Monday night, Mrs. 


Siddons came forward, led by her brother. She was 
received, as may be imagined, in the most enthusi- 
astic manner, and repeated the address, which was 
as follows: 


The curtain drops—the mimic scene is past— 
One word remains, the saddest and the last; 

A word which oft in careless mood we say, 
When parting friends have passed a social day; 
As oft pronounced in agony of heart, 
When friends must sever, or when lovers part; 
Or o’er the dying couch in whispers spoken, 
When the last tender thread is all but broken; 
When all that ear can list or tongue can tell 
Are the faint mournful accents, fare-ye-well! 
Yet ere we part—and even now a tear 

Bedims my eye to think our parting near— 
Fain would I speak how deeply in my breast 
Will the remembrance of your kindness rest— 
Fain would I tell—but words are cold and weak; 
It is the heart, the heart alone can speak. 

The wanderer may rejoice to view once more 
The smiling aspect of her native shore. 

Yet oft, in mingled dreams of joy and pain, 
She’d think she sees this beauteous land again; 
And then, as now, will fond affection trace 
The kindness that endeared her dwelling place. 
Now, then, it must be said, though from my heart 
The mournful accents scarcely will depart, 
Lingering, as if they feared to break some spell, 
It must be utterred !—friends, kind friends, farewell! 
One suit remains: you will not scorn to hear 
The last my lips shall falter on your ear; 
When I am far, my patrons, oh! be kind 

To the dear relative I leave behind. 

He is your own, and like yourselves may claim 
A Scottish origin—a Scottish name. 

His opening talents,—let the truth be told, 

A sister in a brother’s cause is bold,— 

Shall cater for your eye of leisure still, 

With equal ardour, and improving skill. 

And though too oft the poor performer’s lot 

Is but to bloom, to fade, and be forgot, 
Whene’er the mimic sceptre they resign— 

A gentler destiny I feel is mine; 

For, as the brother moves before your eyes, 
Some memory of the sister must arise; 

And in your hearts a kind remembrance dwell, 
Of her who once again sighs forth farewell! 


In the delivery of this address, Mrs. Siddons was 
often interrupted by loud applause; and, at its con- 
clusion, the audience in the boxes and pit stood up, 
and accompanied her exit by shouts and waving of 
hats and handkerchiefs. 


SELECT POETRY. 


THE EXILE.—sy J. G. WHITTIER. 


He died upon a sunny isle, 
‘That lifts above the Indian sea, 
Its verdant face to catch the smile 
Of sunshine, radiantly;— 
The land of sun and fever, where 
Death lingers on the breathing air, 
Where every grove is beautiful 
With fruit and flower which time must cull, 
Where through the green veranda’s walls 
The chastened light of summer falls; 
And every breeze which steals along 
The melting waves and blossomed bowers, 
Ts musical with nature’s song, 
And fragrant with the breath of flowers! 


He came for gold—for yellow gold— 
His dreams were full of wealth untold; 
Of stately barks that hailed to him; 

Of gorgeous halls and grottoes dim; 

Of streams rejoicing in the shade, 

By bower and trelliced arbour made; 

Of smiling servants gathered near 

In grateful love but not in fear; 

And more than these—his own loved one— 
With her white brow and soft dark eyes, 
Fair as the new-born flower, whereon 
Never hath looked the noon-day sun, 
An Houri in his Paradise !— 


Yet his was not a sordid heart, 
He did not love the merchant’s mart, 
His finer soul revolted when 
He mingled thus with selfish men— 
Yet long and wearily he bore 
The burthen of incessant care— 
Unfriended, on a stranger shore, 
While Hope still hovered dimly o’er 
One object which he valued more 
‘Than all the wealth he gathered there— 
The loved one in his native land 
More dear than gems of Sarmacand. 


And he had wealth—the wealth of gold— 
But oh—it came too late for him— 
The sunken cheek—the eye grown dim, 
The price of its acquirement told. 
The fever of that fatal isle 
Cours’d madly in each burning vein— |, 
And Death came o’er his spirit, while 
Delirium revelled on his brain. 
Yet in his ravings there was heard 
With many a wild and dream-like word, 
The whisper of his loved one’s name, 
So soft and full of earnestness— 
It seemed as if that dear one came 
The pillow of his fate to bless,— 
A visiting of spirit—even 
_ As angel-ministers may come 


Down from the crystal walls of heaven 
To sooth us in our darkened home! 


He dies;—and there they buried him 
Where bowers of tropic loveliness, 
With bloom and perfume cast their dim, 
Still shadows on his resting-place! 
There bent no parent o’er his bier— 
No sister, pale and beautiful, 
To deck his grave, and drop a tear 
For every flower her hand might cull. 


And who jis she—the loved and young! 

Moveth her step as buoyant now? 
Does music melt upon her tongue, 

And sunshine tremble on her brow? 
There is a green and pleasant grave, 

In Carolina’s sultry air— 

The funeral flowers around it wave,— 

The loved and beautiful is there! 
Ask of her father—why he sits 

So lonely in his gorgeous hall, 

So still and sad, yet wild by fits? 

And wherefore does he vainly call 
His lost and buried child o’er whom, 
The funeral flowers in freshness bloom— 
As if the mocking voice which comes 
In echoes from the darkened rooms, 

And from the cold and empty wall, 
Were like the soft rich voice of her, 
Whose dwelling is the sepulchre? 


Old man!—thy own stern pride hath brought 
This misery on thy later years, 

Thy own perverted feelings wrought 
The curse that turn’d thy life to tears— 

The pride of wealth—the pride of birth, 
Vain phantoms—light as idle breath— 

They drove thy daughter’s lover forth, 
And gave thy lovely one to Death! 

Alas! that gold hath power to burst 

The strongest ties of human trust,— 

To bind the glowing wing of Love 

To earth, it fain would soar above,— 

And poison all that God hath given, 

In earnest of the joys of Heaven! 


HYMN OF THE MORAVIAN NUNS, 


Alt the consecration of Pulaski’s Banner. 
BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 
The Standard of Count Pulaski, the noble Pole who 
fell in the attack upon Savannah, during the Ame- 
rican Revolution, was of Crimson Silk, embroid- 
ered by the Moravian Nuns of Bethlehem, in 
Pennsylvania. 


When the dying flame of day 
Through the chancel shot its ray, 

Far the glimmering tapers she 

Faint light on the cowled head, 

And the censer burning swung, 
Where before the altar hun 

That proud banner which with prayer 
Had been consecrated there. 


And the nuns’ sweet hymn was heard the while, 
Sung low inthe dim mysterious aisle. 


Take thy banner!—may it wave 
Proudly o’er the good and brave, 
When the battle’s distant wail 

Breaks the Sabbath of our vale,— 
When the clarion’s music thrills 

To the hearts of these lone hills,— 
When the spear in conflict shakes, 
And the strong lance shivering breaks, 


Take thy banner!—and beneath 
The war cloud’s encircling wreath, 
Guard it—till our homes are free— 
Guard it—God will prosper thee! 
In the dark and trying hour, 

In the breaking forth of power, 

In the rush of steeds and men, 

His right hand will shield thee then, 


Take thy banner! But when night 
Closes round the ghastly fight, 

If the vanquished warrior bow, 

Spare him! by our holy vow, 

By our prayers and many tears, 

By the mercy that endears, 

Spare him—he our love hath shared— 
Spare him—as thou wouldst be spared! 


Take thy banner!—and if e’er 

Thou shouldst press the soldier’s bier, 
And the muffled drum should beat 

To the tread of mournful feet, 

Then this crimson flag shall be 
Martial cloak and shroud for thee! 


And the warrior took that banner proud, 
And it was his martial cloak and shroud, 


THE WATER-SPOUT. 

FROM FALCONER’S SHIPWRECK. 
Tall Ida’s summit now more distant grew, 
And Jove’s high hill was rising on the view; 
When, from the left approaching, they desery 
A liquid column towering shoot on high: 
The foaming base an angry whirlwind sweeps, 
Where curling billows rouse the fearful deeps. 
Still round and round the fluid vortex flies, 
Scattering dun night and hortor thro’ the skies. 
The swift volution and th’ enormous train 
Let sages vers’d in nature’s lore explain! 
The horrid apparition still draws nigh, 
And white with foam the whirling surges fly !— 
The guns were prim’d; the vessel norward veers, 


Till her black battery on the column bears. 
The nitre fir’d; and while the dreadful sound, 


Convulsive, shook the slumbering air around, 
The wat’ry volume, trembling to the sky, 
Burst down a dreadful deluge from on high! 
Th’ affrighted surge, recoiling as it fell, 
Rolling in hills disclos’d th’ abyss of hell, 

But soon, this transient undulation o’er, 

The sea subsides; the whirlwinds rage no more, 


MARRIED, 

At Baltimore, on Tuesday morning, by the Rey, | 
Mr. Nevins, the Rev. Samugt G. WINCHESTER, of | 
Philadelphia, to Miss Grace, youngest daughter of 
Alexander Mactier, Esq. of Philadelphia. : 

On Thursday evening, 10th inst. by William Mi). 
nor, Mayor, GEORGE to HEsTER Zany, 
daughter of Jesse Zane, all of this city. 

On Thursday evening, June 10th, by the Rey, J, 
Abercrombie, D. D. Mr. Davin Hitt, to Miss 


ZABETH, daughter of Mr. Thomas Desilver, of this 
ci 


At Alexandria, on Thursday evening, by the Rer, 
Mr. Reese, Mr. Peter Hunrer, of Phi adelphia 
to Miss Jutta ANN Deneat, of Alexandria. 

In Deer Isle, Mass. Master Freptrick Curmay, 
aged 19, to Mrs. Mary Carron, aged 49, 

In Iredell county, N. C. on the 20th ult. Mr, 
James M‘Kissicx, aged 60, to Miss Mancany? 
aged about 34. 


DIED, 


Rey. Joun Buuren, Missionaries attached to the 
German Mission at that place. 

On Friday, in the 78th year of his age, Samvurys 
Fenrmore, Esq. 

On the 11th inst. after a painful and lingering il]- 
ness, Mrs JuLiann Poirnier, aged 93 years, 

In Kinsale, Ireland, on the 3d of January last, Mrs, 
Exiza, relict of the late Perer Loura, Esq. of this 


city. 
On Monday, 14th inst. Mr, Bensamin Kure, in 
the 43d year of his age. 


AGENTS FOR THE ALBUM. 


VERMONT. 
J. P. Fairbanks, St. Johnsbury. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
R. P.& C. Williams, Boston. 
S. B. Smith, New Brunswick. 
S. Bowles, Springfield. 
Charles Whipple, Newburyport. 
CONNECTICUT. 
John Russell, Hartford. 
Editor of the Sentinel, Middletown. 
NEW YORK. 


Isaac Hopper, 

C. T. Burnett, 

H. B. Sherman, 
Isaac Platt, 

Nelson Hall, 
Cadwalader C. Clute, 


420 Pearl street, New York. 
Skaneatales. 

Rochester. 

Poughkecpste. 

Pittsford, Monro. 
Schenectady. 


William Pierce, P. M. Troy. 
Nathaniel Carpenter, Albany. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Samuel Cover, 
A. J. Jones, 


Pittsburgh. 


Harrishu rg. 


D. Longnecker, Lancaster, 

Thomas Hemphill, P. Jf. Clearficld, Clearfield eo. 

Thomas R. Gettys, Bedford, 

Benj. F. Pomroy, Lawitonville. 
DELAWARE, 

Lewis C. Peterson, Wilmington, 
MARYLAND, 


John H. Naf, 
Samuel Gwin, P. M. 
Dennis Claude, Jr. 
Howard Kennedy, 


Baltimore. 
Head of Sassafras. 
Annapolis. 
Hagerstown, 

* VIRGINIA. 
R. Stringfellow, Rackoonford, Culpepper. 
W. Robinson, Fincastle. 
Thomas R. Hampton, Brentsville. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


XP Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Printina of every 
description executed with neatness, accuracy, and despa? 


at this office, 


Benj. Homans, Georgetown. 
NORTH CAROLINA, 
E. B. Drake, Fayetteville. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Simms & Dureya, Charleston. 
GEORGIA. 
John C. Ferriil, Jacksonborough. 
_ KENTUCKY. 
J. L. Thrashly, Louisville. 
TENNESSEE. 
Caleb C. Norvell, Nashville. 
H. Langstry, Columbia. 
ALABAMA, } 
L. Powel, Tuskaloosa. 
INDIANA. 
Amir & Lodge, Madison. 
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At Monrovia, Africa, on the 22d of April, the | d 
Rev. Rupotes Derrasuey; and on the 26th, the 
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